










































































YORK'S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
For 1957 


The Preference of Leading Honey Producers. 


Your requirements for package bees should be determined 
just as early as possible and orders booked to be assured 
of your bees when wanted. Orders may be placed now 
subject to later price approval for 1957. Some increase 
in price is imminent due to the ever increasing cost of pro- 
duction which has been so severe. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
412 W. Orange Street 


P.O. Box 300 









| ADDON, 
Gee 


We offer our strain of Italians and Dadant’s Starline 
Hybrid queens. Due to increasing demand it is our plan 
to enlarge production on these. 

Our bees as a whole are in better condition at this time than 
in several years. We are getting ready now to serve you 
better with a larger supply. Let us hear from you regarding 
your requirements for the coming season. 


Jesup, Georgia © 


Phones 3522, 3320 








What a play on words that is — yet how true it is! 
Your beeswax often will buy what bee comb foundation 
you need; it will also buy supplies; and it has a cash value 
too. It is just as good as money. 

So save your wax, your old combs, your cappings. We 
have been buying wax for 94 years and we know how to 
make you satisfied with what your wax can do for you. 


We Offer You a Constant, Dependable Beeswax Market. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, 
BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


1010 W. Austin Street 
Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 


BEESWAX Is Unmistakably Your Foundation a 
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We can render your wax for you and get more than you 
can from it. Here your wax will be stored for you, pro- 
tected by a watchman and sprinkler system and covered 
by insurance at no cost to you. We will make it into 


foundation, exchange it for supplies, or store it like cash. 





Or buy it and send you the money. Write for free shipping 
tags and full information. 


ILLINOIS 


721 West O'Connell St. 
Watertown, Wis. 
Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 














Package Bees For 1957 
Truck loads a specialty. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens. 

EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. — Phone 5584 














HONEY ‘WANTED 
Carloads or less than car- 
loads. Quote best cash price 
delivered to us. All grades; 
send samples. 


Neiman Brothers 
Co., Ine. 


2721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago &, Illinois 








Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


Weslaco, Texas 











WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


FOR BEE SUPPLIES, 
HONEY AND BEESWAX 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 

Bleaching, Refining 

Foundation Manufacturing — both 
plain and wired 

e Top Cash Market for Your 
Beeswax 


MILLER'’S AMERICAN HONEY CO 
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Harper’s Famous High Quality 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
By Air Mail....75c each 
10 and up....70c each. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 











Caucasians 
QUEENS ONLY, 
for the rest of season. 
D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts., Calif. 








BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without adding more colonies or doing more work. By 
actual test Starline aes produce more honey than any 
= stock tested. ou owe it to yourself to give them a 
trial. 
Reg. U.8. Now booking orders for Packages and Queens 
Pat. Off. for shipment beginning March 20. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 








KEEP BEES “ 
but SELL HONEY 
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“QUEENLINE”’ 
VY, Ib. to 4 Ibs. 








ITALIAN 
Queens & Package Bees 
1957 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 











QUEENS “Gulf Breeze” ITALIANS 


We will have queens during November for those in a position to use them 
Orders accepted according to supply. Better late than never, so order NOW 


Prices: 1-9—80c each. 10 or more 75c each Air Mailed. 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
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Do You Need 
More Money? 


Superior Can Help You 


@ WE BUY HONEY 
@ WE BUY BEESWAX 
@ WE RENDER WAX 


Let us show you how you can increase your 
wax yield. We render old combs, cappings, 
and slumgum on a percentage basis. 





Before you sell your honey and bees- 
wax or before you burn that old pile 
of slumgum, check with us and see if 
we can’t help you get more money 
for your crop. 


SUPERIOR 
HONEY COMPANY 


Packers of Honey 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


1880 E. Buchanan St., 
Phoenix, Arizona 


349 Third St., 
Ogden, Utah 


4242 Elizabeth St., 
Denver 16, Colorado 


15598 Road 29, 


P. O. Box 641 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California 


10920 South Garfield Avenue, 
South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 


“Check with the plant nearest you.” 


“The Best is Always Superior” 








PREPARED 


Make your plans now for next 
season. 


Send us your list of requirements. 


Have attractive prices for fall 
delivery. 


Let us quote you. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Higginsville, Mo. 
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Marshfield Mfg. Company 


For Factory Prices 





For Quality Merchandise 





For Direct Service 





We manufacture all wooden goods needed 
in your apiary. 
Honey sections our specialty. 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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Many Thanks 


for the nice business 
you have given us this 
year. May we serve 


you in the future. 


The Stover 
Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. 


Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


cri 
Winn wv ane THAIAUIUNN 


Accurate spacing 
Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 
= honey production 
No o Burr combs 
No one edges to injure Dees 
So durably made that it perman- 
entl —_— excluding Xt, will last 
a life t 
We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order 
direct from our “tacto 
goods are cheaper. A duty. 
our price list. ways in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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Caucasian and Italian 
QUEENS 


Requeen with top quality 
queens for gentle bees and 
good honey producers. 

Price:— 
1 to 49—75c; 
50 to 99—70c; 
100 up — 65c. 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 








BETTER BRED QUEENS 
We wish to thank our customers for 
their patronage in 1956 and looking for- 
ward to serving you again in 1957. 
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Dark Italians 


We are now booking queen and package orders for 1957 delivery. 
Check your needs and write us. 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 





J. E. WING & SONS 


43 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 








HONEY WANTEI 
VERYTHING FO! 


2317 No. 2nd St 


+ ALL GRADES, SEND SAMPLES, 
ADVISE QUANTITY AND PRICE. 








ONEY SALES CO. MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 

















Dadant’s 
Starline Hybrids 
Sunkist reared — The Best 

SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Convent, La. 


Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 

Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 











— REMEMBER — 


Keep this name in mind for your 1957 
Caucasian Queens. Service and Quality 
is guaranteed. 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route 2, Box 83 Yuba City, Calif. 
Successor to Thos. S. Davis 
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PAYNE HYDRAULIC LOADER 


U. S. Pat. No. 2 755 943 


@ SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED: Balance, weight and lifting capacities 


carefully planned. 


@ CONSTRUCTION: Materials and assembly methods produce the rugged 


machine so well received by owners. No structural weakness has come to 
light on any loader manufactured. 


@ OPERATION: Hydraulic elevating and leveling with sturdy telescoping 


columns. Entire handling operations controlled from lifting fork. Posi- 
tive brake stops boom at any position. 


@ POWER: Hydraulic; electric controlled. 


@ ENCLOSED FROM WEATHER: All bearings and controls shielded 
from weather with metal coverings. 
@ EXPERIENCE: Five years constructing these hive loaders. Field opera- 


tions have proven the sound manufacturing techniques used. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


PAYNE MFG. CO., Yorba Linda, Calif. 


R. F. HARRIS, Sales Division 
8192 E. 20th St., Westminster, Calif. 





25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich 
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Queens — Package Bees 
SUNRISE APIARIES 
Petal, Mississippi 











Mountain Bred 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 


Write for Prices. 


NICHOLS APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 














Package Bees and Queens 
Italian and Italian Hybrid 


Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Georgia 











BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 


Journal In The World 


Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance 


Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription new 
through our agents: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 























Bright Three Banded Italian Bees 
and Queens for 1957 


Write for prices. We thank all our 
customers for their favors in the past 
and wish to serve you again. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249, Laiverne, Ala. 
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The Business 
Beekeeper 








Honey Houses and Equipment 


The most common type of honey 
house is of one-story construction. 
It is simple and has the advantage 
of all operations being on the same 
level. However it is not readily 
adapted to gravity handling of honey. 

The floor of the house should be 
at a level to permit loading and un- 
loading at the same level as the 
truck bed. When the house is built 
on a slope this is easy but with the 
house on level ground, the floor of 


4 


Equipment for 30 colonies (3000 Ibs. of honey or less) 1. 
3. Honey extractor. 


2. Electric uncapping knife. 
strainer. 6. Settling tank. 7. 60 Ib. can. 





(OF 


For 100—300 colonies (7500 Ibs. or more) 


by D. R. Robertson 


Provincial Apiarist, Manitoba 


the house must be above ground 
level and at the level of the truck 
bed. Or the driveway must be low- 
ered to achieve the same result. Many 
commercial men prefer to have the 
loading and unloading facilities in- 
side. The greater but the 
same space can be used as a garage 
or for off-season storage. 

The two-story house may have 
the two stories above the ground or 
one story above the ground with a 


r= 


cost is 


~® ~© 


Cappings basket and tank. 
4. Bucket for honey transfer. 5. 72-mesh 


1. Junior brand. 2. Horizontal power knife. 


3. Capping tank. 4. Radial extractor. 5. Honey pump. 6. Gear pump. 7. Flash heater. 8. 


200 gallon storage tanks. 
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full basement. With a full basement 
the honey must be moved up from the 
basement when a gravity plan is 
used. When the house is above the 
ground there must be a ramp for 
loading and unloading from _ the 
second story. Then supers of honey 
can be unloaded at the upper level 
where the extracting plant is locat- 
ed. From there the honey flows by 
gravity to storage tanks below. If 
honey pumps are used, however, the 
extracting may be done in the first 
story with the straining on the up- 
per level and then gravity to fill- 
ing tanks on the lower level. 

With the equipment we now have 
available work can be done just as 
well in a one-story building as any 
other type. The Quonset building 
of aluminum, steel or wood siding on 
a concrete foundation and with a 
concrete floor is a most economical 
structure. 

The house should have at least 
three rooms, preferably four; one 
for extracting, a hot room, a room 
for packing honey and a room for 
storage. There may be a special room 
as a workshop er office. Where steam 
is used a small room for heating 
equipment will be needed in addition 
to the main structure. 


EQUIPMENT 

Will the plant be operated by 
steam or electricity? The trend is 
toward electricity, which is better, 
will depend on what type of equip- 
ment is immediately available and the 
kind of building. 

The first job in extracting is un- 
capping. Either the uncapping knife 
or the plane is commonly used. 
Both are available for use with either 
steam or electricity. Automatic 
machines are used but they often 
are not yet fully economical. The 
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At top, for 500 or more 
colonies, (7500 Ibs. per day). 
1. Senior Brand. 2. Horizon- 
tal power uncapper. 3. Merry- 
go-round. 4. 50-frame radial. 
5. Automatic pump (rest like 
the next and larger outfit). 


At bottom, for the very large 
producer. 1. Uncapping ma- 
chine. 2. 2 fifty frame radials. 
3. Automatic honey pump con- 
trol and strainer tank. 5. Flash 
heater. 6. Two or more large 
storage tanks. 








vibrating knife is often used. A fully 


automatic machine is the Bogen- 
schutz that operates like a hammer 
mill but its cost is too high for most 
operators. There are two others at 
about $500, one with two horizontal 
knives moved up and down by a lever 
so the cappings are removed from 
both sides of the comb at once; the 
other with two vertical saws that 
move up and down and also uncap 
both sides at once. The combs 
are carried between the knives on 
an endless belt. 

When the combs of honey are un- 
capped right down to the wood as 
much as 25 percent of the honey may 
be included in the cappings so care 
must be taken in recovering this 
honey to avoid damage. Two meth- 
ods are used: drainage by gravity, 
centrifugal force, or pressure; or 
heating. With the first way no heat 
can cause injury to the honey but 
the remaining honey must be removed 
and the cappings melted. With 
gravity a drain box is used and the 
cappings drain out in a hot room. 
Then the cappings are placed in 
some other container for melting. 
The number of drainers depends on 
the size of operations, 

When centrifugal force is used the 
cappings are contained in a whirl 
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dry so the cappings are thrown 
against the wall of the basket and 
the honey is forced against the per- 
forated sides and drained off. This 
usually removes about 95 percent 
of the honey or more from the cap- 
pings. When pressure is used a cap- 
pings press is employed, a round 
bucket with slatted sides. When full, 
the cappings are under a pressure 
jack which is tightened frequently 
to squeeze the honey out of the cap- 
pings. 

Heating the cappings to separate 
the honey and wax is a one step 
operation and the Brand melter is the 
most satisfactory machine for this 
purpose. The combs are uncapped 
into a hopper which feeds them 
through onto grids of copper pipes 
heated by steam. The lower part 
of the tank is jacketed and heated 
by steam. As the cappings become 
warm the honey and wax fall through 
the grid, the honey goes to the bot- 
tom and the hot wax floats on top. 
Properly operated the honey and 
melted wax are separated by a layer 
of unmelted cappings. The honey is 
run off from a spout leading out of 
the bottom and the wax from near 
the top. 

The Peterson Melter has a slop- 
ing pan with a hot water jacket un- 





derneath. The cappings fall directly 
on the pan and as they melt they run 
into a separator. The honey settles 
to bottom and is taken off through a 
baffle. The wax remains on top to 
solidify or to be run off into a con- 
tainer. In most cases the honey is 
darkened and must be kept separate. 

The most commonly used extractors 
are either basket or radial in a num- 
ber of sizes. With the radial both 
sides of the combs empty at once. 
In the basket type the combs have to 
be reversed to extract the other side 
of the combs. The ten frame rever- 
sible is quick and does an excellent 
job. The main disadvantage is that 
only one side of the comb is done at 
a time and only ten combs can be 
handled at once. With the radial 
the average time for extracting a 
load is about 20 minutes. Difficulty 
is sometimes experienced in breaking 
combs, particularly when they are 
warm, so care must be taken in 
starting the extractor to increase 
the speed of the reel gradually. There 
is a type where the weight of the 
combs depresses the reel and friction 
plate and as the combs become lighter 
the plate rises to increase the speed 
at which the reel is driven. Hand 
operated ones are just as efficient 
however and most are with friction 
drives which allow for gradual speed 
regardless of set, the operator simply 
moving the drive to increase the speed 
as the combs become empty. 





Comb Honey Grades 


Federation President Watkins has 
asked me to handle the committee 
on the proposed Comb Honey Grades. 
As you probably already know the 
Federation has asked that the dead- 
line be moved to February 28, 1957. 
This request has been granted. 

Since this matter of grades is very 
important to the Industry, I am anx- 
ious to do a thorough job. What is 
said, recommended, or done relative 
to them should be done with care. 
In order to get the opinion of many 
it is my plan to send out a question- 
naire to a great number in the in- 
dustry. 

The subject questionnaire will con- 
tain 10 or 15 questions, suggesting 
that the back side be used for addi- 
tional comment not covered by the 
questions. 

The thought came to me that you 
may want to publish this information 
urging everyone to send suggestions, 
information, etc. to me at an early 
date so that the committee will have 
ample time to evaluate all data re- 
ceived prior to the Federation meet- 
ing next January. 

Glenn Gibson, Chairman 

Comb Honey Grades Committee 
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Weed Killers and The Beekeeper 


One of my most vivid recollections 
of a day long gone is of some prom- 
inent beekeepers of that day driving 
along a country road with a horse 
and buggy and slinging handfuls of 
sweet clover seed at the roadside 
banks and ditches. This seed grew; 
sweet clover spread and the bee- 
keeper had a new source of nectar 
that lasted long into the summer. 
Considering the number of roads and 
the widths of some rights of way the 
acreage involved was considerable. 
That was just one way that bee- 
keepers made use of what was other- 
wise “waste” land. There is, and has 
been, a great deal of this wasteland, 
and regardless of whether beekeepers 
sowed something on it or it just 
naturally grew some nectar produc- 
ing flower wasteland has often made 
or broke the beekeeper located near 
it. 


Such wasteland included roadside 
banks and ditches, railroad rights 
of way, river banks, telephone line 
and electric line rights of way and 
in some localities canal banks or 
levee banks. All such lands could 
grow honey producing plants and 
in some instances there is no doubt 
that was just where most of the 
honey did come from. 

Then, and I am glad some of the 


Photo by August Bielmann, Shaw's Arboretum. 


and everything gets a dose. 
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by Robert M. Mead 


old timers did not live to see it, we 
came to a more efficient age. Road 
maintenance men cut sweet clover 
before it could bloom and as though 
that was not enough of a headache 
scientists invented a whole host of 
new chemicals that kill whatever 
vegetation they are sprayed on. These 
are the weed killers. Like many of 
our modern developments they are 
both good and bad. They are cer- 
tainly good for their purpose, killing 
weeds, but it makes a difference what 
business you are in and what you 
consider a weed. Some “weeds” are 
good honey plants and in many in- 
stances the weed killers take the 
honey plants right along with some 
vegetation that we think of as use- 
less or even harmful. Large scale 
use of weed killers, or perhaps more 
properly brush killers, along some 
railroads and electric transmission 
lines makes the landscape anything 
but attractive as it turns everything 
it touches funeral brown in midsum- 
mer. 

A commonly used weed killer I have 
on hand here goes under the trade 
name of “Weedone.” It contains 2, 
4, D and 2, 4, 5, T. It is listed as 
killing nearly fifty woody plants, 
some of which are useless and harm- 
ful but about 75 percent of which 
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This is how they “shoot the works” 


either yield honey or pollen and are 
generally considered beneficial to 
beekeepers. I have used it in a 
pasture to kill sweet fern, a low 
growing woody pest common to the 
East and with no redeeming features. 
I have planted clover after eliminat- 
ing the sweet fern so I may have 
gained a bit on the honey crop. It 
is probable that when used in this 
manner on a specific weed and when 
the spray can be controlled, that the 
weed killers are everything that is 
claimed for them. 

However when the weed killers are 
sprayed from high powered sprayers 
along roadsides, on railroad banks 
or when they are spread by airplane 
or helicopter their use becomes more 
questionable. When they are used 
in this manner they not only create 
an unsightly mess but they kill many 
beneficial plants. It is perfectly pos- 
sible, in some instances, for indis- 
criminate use of weed killers to spoil 
an apiary location. 

It would seem at first glance that 
the beekeeper is helpless in this 
situation and entirely at the mercy 
of those with other axes to grind. I 
do not believe however that we are 
entirely helpless. Road maintenance 
men will mow the road sides with- 
out regard to the beekeeper but there 
are plants that will bloom both be- 
fore they mow and afterwards. I 
am thinking of birdsfoot trefoil for 
one because it is becoming a common 
roadside plant in parts of Vermont. 
In some places it has spread from 
seed lost from loads of trefoil hay, 
in others the road men themselves 
have planted it to hold soil on newly 
graded banks. The rank growing 
sweet clover the old timers planted 
leads a hard life nowadays but some 
very dwarf kinds have developed that 
bloom ahead of the mowing machines. 
Meadow sage, which the Pelletts in- 
troduced, is another possibility for 
roadside planting on suitable soil as 
it blooms early. 

When it comes to wholesale use 
of killing sprays about the only 
method left to the beekeeper is to 
try gentle persuasion in the right 
places. Your state has a develop- 
ment commission or a_ publicity 
bureau trying its best to attract 
tourists. Ask them if mile after 

(Please turn the Page) 
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mile of killed vegetation is a tourist 
attraction. Ask the head of your 
railroad passenger service if mile 
after mile of brown unsightly banks 
helps to get people to ride on the 


railroad. Take these things up with 


your friends who 
roadside stands. 

But keep in mind that the weed 
killers are not all bad. When prop- 
erly used they may be helping us. 
Vermont 


run motels and 





POLLEN - Dusty Dreams 


by John Edwin Coe 


It is often said that pollen is the 
“meat of the bees” and it certainly 
furnishes about all of their nitrog- 
enous and fatty foods and, indirect- 
ly, the minerals and vitamins neces- 
sary in both bee bread and royal 
nectar. Pollen must be collected con- 
tinuously and because of the increase 
in larvae to be fed, the stronger the 
hive, the more pollen must be col- 
lected. It is quite likely that half 
of the time of the outside worker is 
taken up in gathering, transporting, 
conditioning and storing pollen. The 
season’s honeyflow in any location 
is generally limited to two or three 
weeks as far as the major yield is 
concerned. The beekeeper makes 
every effort to have his colonies built 
up to maximum strength at this time. 
Still, half the time of his working 
force is spent in gathering pollen 
which could well be done at other 
times and with much less effort. 

Some attempt has been made to 
trap pollen by robbing bees as they 
return to the hive of the pollen they 
have gathered. This, of course, furn- 
ishes a supply of pollen that can be 
used in a number of ways, such as 
for feeding bees during transport or 
during the winter or for the purpose 
of cross pollination. Such trapped 
pollen from fruit trees is shipped 
long distances. Especially is it used 
to prevent “Spring Dwindling”, loss 
in number of bees in the hive in early 
spring before pollen becomes avail- 
able. About a thousand square inches 
of comb, filled with pollen is neces- 
sary to support a large hive during 
the winter. (See Grout, Hive & 
Honey Bee 1949) Trapped pollen, 
carefully dried over a mazda lamp 
and stored in closed containers, keeps 
indefinitely. Pollen trapping cuts 
down the nectar gathering efficiency 
of the hive. Various attempts to find 
a substitute or supplement for pol- 
len, such as soy or rice flour, have 
been made but without too much suc- 
cess. Generally pollen and sugar 
must be added to these supplements 
before they are accepted by the bees. 
I wonder if a mixture of urea, min- 
erals, vitamin B12 and antibiotics 
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has been tried and if not, why not? 

Pollen, in general, remains viable 
only a comparatively short time, prob- 
ably not longer than two weeks un- 
der field conditions. There is prob- 
ably considerable difference between 
the pollens of entomophilous and an- 
emophilous (insect and wind-loving) 
plants in this respect. Is it necessary 
that the pollen remain viable, for it 
to be an acceptable food for the bees? 
Probably not, for trapped pollen and 
that stored in the hive for use during 
the winter, does not retain its viabil- 
ity. 

Then, if half the time of the worker 
bees is to be saved, a plentiful sup- 
ply of acceptable pollen must be at 
hand. Now, strangely enough, the 
plants that produce pollen in largest 
quantities are those such as corn, 


Pollen packed in the cells of the comb. 


the sorghums and cattails, that are 
wind-pollinated. In some recent in- 
vestigations on corn, it was calcu- 
lated that the weight of the pollen 
varies from one-tenth to complete 
equality with the weight of the grain 
produced. The ratio depends some- 
what upon the closeness of planting 
and the yield per acre. In 40 bushel 
corn and 12,000 plants per acre, the 
weights are about equal. What a huge 
nitrogenous foods, the 
farmers are passing up! 


source of 


This pollen is shed within a couple 
of weeks after the tassels are ripe. 
In quiet weather, it will cover the 
soil beneath the plants. The spherical, 
burry grains of corn pollen are ex- 
tremely large. Their diameters are 
about 100 microns, 1/250th of an 
inch, while the diameters of most 
other pollen grains are about a third 
as great. (See Wodehouse-Pollen 
Grains-McGraw-1935) Furthermore, 
these large, heavy pollen grains are 
eagerly sought by bees as food. So 
much so, that in gathering pollen they 
will abandon the flowers of other 
plants, such as clovers, at the time 
corn is ripe. The activity of bees in 
pollinating a second cutting of alfalfa 
is apt to be greatly reduced in the 
neighborhood of pollen shedding corn. 
These grains pack well into the cor- 
bicula or pollen baskets, probably 
after being moistened with saliva or 
with secretions from the head glands. 

Enormous quantities of corn pollen 
could be collected without injury to 
the corn by electrical dust precipita- 
tors placed on the leeward side of 
the field. In corn breeding, an inter- 
val of 80 rods is left between fields 
to prevent interbreeding. With proper 
care, it could be preserved indefinitely. 
If introduced into the hive, where it 
would be available to the young work- 
ers, half the work of the busy older 
workers would be avoided and their 
efforts toward gathering nectar 
should double the yield of the hive. 
It takes 5,000 bees a day to gather a 
pound of pollen. 


Wodehouse reports that corn pollen 
is extremely toxic in some cases of 
hay fever, so it should be handled 
with considerable care. There seems 
to be a dearth of information con- 
cerning the chemical composition of 
pollen. It is reported that the Rus- 
sians use the pollen of cattails as 
human food. Probably cooking changes 
some of the ingredients. In experi- 
mental work with pollen, it would be 
necessary to grind the small grains 
with fine sand in the same way that 
the first vitamins were obtained from 
yeast. 
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4-H a Sure Path to Honey Publicity 


by Ellsworth H. Adee 


If we are to have a permanent de- 
mand for honey we must get the 
younger generation to use honey, for 
once they use it they will continue to 
use it. One avenue to the younger 
group is the 4-H Clubs. 

Three years ago we put on our 





Marilyn Lindaver, Paxton, Nebraska, win- 
ner at Ogaliaha, Keith Co., 4-H Honey Bak- 
ing Contest in 1955. 


maf 


first two 4-H Honey Baking Contests 
in Nebraska. The next contests were 
held in two more counties and last 
year in still an additional county 
making a total of five counties carry- 
ing on these contests. All the spon- 
sors were so well sold that they will 





Duane Bayne, Hershey, Nebraska, winner 
of the 4-H Honey Baking Contest at North 


Platte in 1955. 





Part of the foods entries at the Lincoln County 4-H Baking Contest at North Platte. This 
was the third year. All products shown were baked with honey. 
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sponsor them again this year. The 
contests are getting larger too with 
more 4-H Club members taking part. 
Still we haven’t exploited the oppor- 
tunity as we should as Henry Pie- 
chowski has shown in Wisconsin. He 
put on a 4-H Baking Contest and the 
amount of publicity obtained sounds 
like an Arabian Nights tale. Miss 
Carol Lehman, Berlin, Wisconsin 
won the contest and was crowned as 
the Wisconsin Honey Queen. 


Then the publicity started. She re- 
ceived widespread notice in the news- 
papers, appeared four times on TV, 
one of thirty eight minutes where 
she baked some of the items on which 
she won the contest. 2,500 persons 
from 17 states sent for the recipes 
which Mr. Piechowski agreed to send. 
This was getting a lot of publicity 
out of a 4-H Honey Baking Contest. 


In Nebraska the 4-H Honey Baking 
Contest is open to all 4-H members 
carrying a food preparation project. 
First, second, third and fourth prizes 
are awarded in each of five classes. 
The best over-all exhibitor is to be 
crowned Honey Queen and will get a 
cash award. The second and third 
place over-all exhibitors will also re- 
ceive cash awards. To be eligible for 
the grand prize the exhibitor must 
enter at least three classes and the 
winner will be determined by total 
points. 


Since the contest is to get as many 
new honey users as possible and to 
get honey into homes, no age limit is 
put on the contestants and the winner 
is crowned Queen or King as the case 
may be. This is at the county level. 
If you want a queen to compete at 
the state level, select one of the older 
girls who must be 15 or 16 or older. 
But she must be the winner in that 
age group. 

Use classes or recipes to suit your 
locality. Our contests run from about 
$40 to $100 to the Sponsor. Beekeep- 
ers in some sections are enthusiastic 
about the 4-H Honey Baking Contests 
and they can lead to a large promo- 
tional effort at the local level. The 
addition of Queens at the state and 
national level, through merit, will 
really add to the interest. 

I do not go merely for the selection 
of someone just to be a_ so-called 
honey queen. There is no point to it 
and there is little medium to which 
you can tie advertising. With queens 
selected the way Carol Lehman was in 
Wisconsin, through merit, you have 
something to excite the interest of 
people. 

Nebraska 
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Super Food from the Bees 


L. H. Juhnke, Chicago, sends a 
copy of the Chicago Tribune Maga- 
zine with a story by William Gilmore 
about royal jelly. It’s mostly about 
research into the value of royal jelly. 
For instance, at the Banting Insti- 
tute, University of Toronto, they 
find that it has at least 20 of the 30 
amino acids which are the “building 
blocks of our flesh and blood.” Cor- 
nell University has also begun re- 
search into what royal jelly can do 
for humans. Directed by Dr. Dyce 
40 colonies have been set aside for 
the study. Surprising twists come 
from this study. Dr. Oliver McCay, 
of Cornell’s research staff, expert 
on nutrition and longevity, is actively 
interested because the jelly contains 
an abundance of pantothenic acid. 
At the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Gordon Townsend has been providing 
much of the chemical knowledge 
about the makeup of royal jelly. 


Says Gilman: “If we lump all of 
the claims for royal jelly, here are 
the virtues listed: — It produces a 
general state of well being, eliminat- 
ing that chronic feeling of tired- 
ness. It stimulates appetite and per- 
mits prolonged intellectual work. Re- 
juvenates failing or worn out glands; 
gives effective relief to women in 
critical years; normalizes growth of 
undeveloped children.” If all this 
is substantiated then royal jelly will 
be a boon to mankind. 





Bees May Drift Eighty Yards 


Colorado B-Notes, last August, had 
a note about some work done by Al- 
fred Borchert reported in Krank- 
heiten der Honigbiene on the distance 
bees drift. He found that they may 
drift into colonies 22 to 87 yards 
away from the parent colony. In 
summer 5.6 percent of flying bees 
return to wrong hives after flight. 
During spring cleansing flights 6.5 
to 7.8 percent drift into wrong hives. 
In October about 3 percent. Drones 
drift more than workers with about 
16 percent ending up in the wrong 
hives. End colonies pick up more 
drifters than others. Many bees go 
to neighboring colonies on either side 
of their own hive. A staggered pat- 
tern to hive locations helps reduce 
drifting while long rows of evenly 
spaced colonies result in large num- 
bers of drifting bees. 





Less Seed - More Demands 


In connection with the injection of 
the soil bank plan for agriculture, 
we wonder if there may not develop a 
need for greater production of legume 
seeds. 

Early indications are that the re- 
verse seems to be the case in this 
year’s production of some farm seeds. 
Hairy vetch and common vetch, on 
preliminary reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture seem in lighter 
supply than a year ago. On the other 
hand, Purple Vetch and Crimson 
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Clover more 

yield this year. 
No doubt our readers in the vetch 

areas and crimson clover areas will 


are abundant in seed 


be on the alert for any increase in 
acreage of these valuable honey pro- 
ducers. 


Transmission of European 


There is pretty good evidence that 
European foulbrood is transmitted 
in the equipment so if you have col- 
onies that had a lot of dead and de- 
caying brood in them in previous 
years it would be wise to consider the 
possibility of an outbreak of EFB. 
The timing for the treatment of EFB, 
according to Dr. Gochnauer, is during 
the second or third brood cycle fol- 
lowing the unpacking of wintered 
colonies or the installation of package 
bees. Terramycin is the drug that 
has been chosen to treat these colon- 
ies that are suspected of developing 
EFB. 

(1956 Apiary Information Letter, 

Minn. Dept. of Agr., in Colorado 

B-Notes, Sept.) 


Sugar Prices Advance 


According to news reports sugar 
refiners in the East have increased 
prices on refined sugar 10 points 
to 8.85 cents a pound. This reflects 
a previous advance in raw sugar 
prices to the highest level since Nov. 
1954. 


Our 


Cover Picture 


BETTY ANN MARKHAM 
1956 FLORIDA HONEY QUEEN 


Betty Ann Markham (since married) is the 
daughter of F. C. Markham of Belle Glade, 
Florida, who is one of the largest beekeepers 
in the state and used to be the leading pro- 
ducer of high quality thistle honey. Most of 
the thistles are now gone. Miss Markham ap- 
peared on a TV program at Ft. Meyers dur- 
ing the state meeting. She also appcared at 
the Tampa State Fair where she passed out 
thousands of samples of honey to visitors. 
She appeared too at the Central Florida Fair. 
The picture here, from the Proceedings of the 
published by the State 
shows Betty Ann with James 


State Association, 
Plant Board, 
Oxford, County Agent for Brevard County, in 
front of one of the exhibits at the Central 
Florida Fair at Orlando. 
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| The Sixteenth International Congress 


The Neves Wiener Rathaus (New Town Hall) which served as the main Congress building. A beautiful gothic structure 
which contained the Festsaal or great hall where the general sessions were held, the Volshalle where the exhibits were seen, 
and a large restaurant where many ate daily. 
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XVI 


This was my first International 
Beekeeping Congress. I had read 
with interest of other Congresses 
and for a long time had wanted to 
attend one. I had envied those from 
the United States who had managed 
in past years to have such an ex- 
perience. But now it was to be my 
privilege and pleasure to mingle 
with the beekeeping world for the 
first time. I looked upon it as an 
opportunity to make new acquaint- 
ances, to renew old ones, and to gain 
for myself and the things about me— 
The American Bee Journal and The 
Hive and the Honey Bee—something 
of an international or world aspect 
of beekeeping. 


However, what greatly encouraged 
us to make the trip a reality at this 
time, was the fact that Marjorie, my 
wife, and I had two daughters who 
were living in Europe with their army 
husbands. Each has a child, one be- 
ing a granddaughter whom we had 
not seen, having been born in Europe. 
Also we both have wanted to visit 
Langres, France, from whence 
Charles Dadant emigrated to America 
with his family which included his 
son, Camille Pierre, the eldest of the 
children. We also wished to visit the 
birthplace of Charles Dadant at 
Vaux-Sous-Abigney. So we dug deep 
into our life’s savings and made the 
“trip of a lifetime.” Our ten-year- 
old daughter, Ruth, accompanied us. 


Enroute we visited London, Eng- 
land, which gave me the opportunity 
to spend a day each with Dr. C. G. 
Butler at Rothamsted Experimental 
Station and Dr. Eva Crane, editor of 


2 


The Hohere Bundeslehr und Versuchsanstalt fur Gartenbau where 


the Preliminary Scientific Conference was held. 
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by Roy A. Grout 


Bee World. At Paris, where we 
were met by one of our daughters, her 
army husband and our lovely little 
red-headed granddaughter, Lori, we 
were given a glimpse of French bee- 
keeping and a sincere treat of hospi- 
tality by Etienne Traubert and his 
lovely wife, and Albert Lust of Bel- 
gium came to Paris to spend several 
hours with us. Then a visit to 
Langres and Vaux on our way to 
Austria via Switzerland and Ger- 
many. But these are stories which 
must be told later. 

Leaving my wife and family at Bad 
Aibling, Germany (near Munich), I 
went ahead to Vienna by train to 
attend the Preliminary Scientific Con- 
ferences—not without some trepida- 
tions for I knew neither the language 
nor the people. But an American 
soldier on the train was of great 
help, the clerk at my hotel spoke 
English well, and I ran into Jim 
Hambleton the first time I stepped 
out of the hotel. Austrian courtesy 
is not to be excelled any place in the 
world I have known, and with friends 
I knew and those whom I met, my 
days in Vienna all were enjoyable 
and interesting. 

Vienna is a beautiful and marvel- 
ous city. Although the affairs of 
the Congress kept me from seeing but 
little of it, I enjoyed its beauty and 
the hospitality of its people. This 
was the first summer that Austria 
had been open to free visitation by 
tourists. Only once did I see the 
grim marks of war damage; it was 
apparent that the Austrians had 
done a remarkable job of rebuilding 
and restoring their beautiful city. 


Scientific Conference. 


INTERNATIONAL BEEKEEPING CONGRESS 


The Preliminary Scientific 


Conference 
For two days prior to the week 
of the International Beekeeping 
Congress, several hundred research- 


ers, students and others met to make 
brief reports of their scientific work 
throughout the world. These meet- 
ings were held at the Hohere Bund- 
eslehr und Versuchsanstalt fur Gart- 
enbau located in a large Schonbrunn 
park. Outside near the gardened 
walks were observation hives con- 
taining races and strains of bees 
including Swiss Nigra, Carnica and 
their crosses. 


The meetings were opened by Dr. 
Emil Planckh, who was head of the 
school in which the meetings were 
held and also President of the Aust- 
rian Beekeepers’ Association. In- 
terpreters were present at all meet- 
ings because papers were presented 
in German, French and English, as 
well as other languages. Although 
time did not permit full interpreta- 
tion of all reports, one was able to 
get translations of any points or 
questions asked. The conference in- 
cluded special sections on genetics 
and bee breeding, insecticides and 
herbicides, honey and honey ferments, 
and honey plants and flora. 


The two-day scientific conference 
was especially valuable to those en- 
gaged in bee and honey research and 
gave all present an opportunity to 
make acquaintances and contacts of 
importance. 


Trip with the Ruttners 
Dr. F. Ruttner invited a group 


of those present to make a Sunday 











Dr. Anna Maurizio of Switzerland speaking at the Preliminary 
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trip into southeastern Austria to 
visit some of their experimental 
apiaries. The group included Dr. 
Eva Crane, Dorothy Hodges and M. 
D. Bindley of England; Dr. Ing. I. 
Woyke of Poland; M. A. Alber of 
Sicily; Dr. Ralph Lunder of Norway; 
Dr. M. Schulze and Dr. Grete Mey- 
erhoff of Germany; Dr. Anna Mau- 
rizio of Switzerland; Mr. J. Louveaux 
and Mr. and Mrs. M. Vuillaume of 
France; Jim Hambleton, Dr. and 
Mrs. Mackensen and myself from the 
U. S. A.; and Hans Ruttner and Dr. 
and Mrs. Ruttner of Austria. 


Travelling in three cars, we drove 
southeast leaving the foothills of the 
last of the Austrian Alps and out 
onto the beginning of the great plain 
extending into Hungary. Along the 
way we stopped at a small apiary 
situated in a field of red clover for 
pollination purposes, and visited an- 
other experimental apiary near the 
Hungarian border where the bees 
were used for breeding stock. After 
a grand outing, we returned to 
Vienna in time for a social gathering 
ahead of the Congress proper. 

It is needless to say that the real 
pleasure of the day came from the 
time spent discussing beekeeping mat- 
ters with the group who had been 
privileged to make the trip with the 
Ruttners. 


The Beekeeping Congress 

More than 700 persons from 36 
countries attended the XVI Inter- 
national Beekeeping Congress, and 
this does not include the many bee- 
keepers and others attending from 
Austria. The morning meetings were 
held in the large, gothic festive hall 
of the Neues Weiner Rathaus (New 
Vienna Town Hall) where in a lux- 
urious setting, every one could hear 
simultaneously what was being said 
in either German, French or English 








A pretty Viennese girl presenting a bouquet 
of flowers to Mrs. Roy A. Grout in behalf of 
the Congress at the Apimondia meeting. 
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by the simple turn of a switch. The 
afternoon meetings were held in the 
University which was nearby. These 
sessions were divided into the gen- 
eral categories of “practical” and 
“scientific.” Interpreters were avail- 
able in these meetings but time did 
not permit the full translation of each 
paper. 

The official welcome was extended 
to members of the Congress. by 
Hofrat E. Planckh, President of the 
Austrian Beekeepers’ Association, as 
the Congress opened on 
morning, August 13, 1956. 


Monday 
Officials 


of the City of Vienna also welcomed 
every one and President Schwartz- 
Hansen made the official presenta- 
tion of the Ribbon of Honour of the 
International Beekeeping Congress to 
Mr. Planckh assisted by Dr. O. Mor- 
genthaler, Secretary General of 
Apimondia. The Congress started its 
week of talks and tours with an 
address on Austrian beekeeping by 
J. Scharl. 

This was followed by a visit to 
an extensive and excellent exhibit 
entitled “Austria, a Bee Country,” 
in the Vo!shalle of the Rathaus. Dur- 
ing the week, many thousands of 
people visited this remarkable exhibit 
which included ancient bee hives, 
photographs of bees and exhibits of 
honey, beeswax and bee appliances. 

Each afternoon, guided 
tours were available for those who 
desired to take them. These includ- 
ed visits to the Federal Institute of 
Apiculture and the queen mating 
station “Sulzwiese” in the Lainzer 
Tiergarten. For most, however, the 
Congress offered too much of interest 
in the many excellent papers pre- 
sented to find time for such tours. 
The ladies also were fully entertained 
throughout the week with special 
tours and shopping. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the entire 
Congress made a grand tour of the 
beautiful City of Vienna which in- 
cluded a visit to Schonbrunn Castle 
and other historical places of inter- 
est. This tour closed with a visit 
to a wine tavern in Grinzing for 
supper and a truly convivial time 
which is characteristic of European 
gatherings. 

On Thursday, every one left the 
Vienna Town Hall in some 30 buses 
for Melk for a visit to a famous old 
monastery in the baroque style of 
architecture. Originally built by 
one of the Leopolds as quarters for 


special 





Dr. and Mrs. M. Rousseau of France and Jas. |. Hambleton visiting Dr. Guilia Giordani of Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Grout 


in Vienna at the time of the Preliminary Scientific Conference. 
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Jas. |. Hambleton. 


at a party in Vienna. The man with the baldish head in the rear is 
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Dr. Emil Planckh, President of the XVI International Beekeeping Congress, presiding at 
the general morning sessions. From left to right are Dr. F. Bruckner of Austria, Dr. O. Morgen- 


thaler of Switzerland, L. 


R. Rittner von Rappard of Holland, President Planckh, Borge 


Schwartz-Hansen of Denmark, and Cecil Tonsley of England. 





Visiting at the XVI International Beekeeping Congress are Brother Adam and his niece of 
England and Sepp Schmid of Austria, editor of Bienenvater. 


the royal guard, it is now used as a 
monastery and school for boys. Here 
we were welcomed by the head of the 
monastery and Austrians in their 
native habits, were conducted through 
the buildings and presented with an 
organ concert in the beautiful church 
on the grounds. 

Then by boat down the Danube, 
which is green instead of blue, 
through the most beautiful parts of 
the Wachau, a famous grape grow- 
ing district of Austria. We stopped 
at Durnstein where we were greeted 
by a salute of fireworks, the mayor, 
a brass band and pretty girls dressed 
in their native aftire. Durnstein is 
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a famous old town on the banks of 
the Danube for high on the hill above 
the town is the ruin of the castle 
in which Richard the Lion Heart 
was imprisoned by King Leopold on 
his return from the crusades. It 
was a great day. for sight seeing and 
for getting better acquainted with our 
many friends. 

Space does not permit an account 
of the many fine pap.«s presented at 
the Congress nor could one do justice 
to the speakers attempting to con- 
dense what was said. Of special in- 
terest and importance were the talks 
by Brother Adam on the economic 
and breeding value of various races 


of honey bees, by Dr. O. Mackensen 
on artificial insemination, by Dr. 
K. von Frisch on the solar compass 
as the basis of communication in the 
colony, and Dr. L. Bailey’s paper 
on the therapy of Nosema disease. 
This is by no means an inclusive list- 
ing for there were many more ex- 
cel‘ent papers of real value presented 
at the Congress, some 70 papers 
in all. 


Meeting of Editors 

Late in the week, Dr. Eva Crane 
presided over a special meeting of 
editors of bee publications. Editors 
from 33 bee journals met and dis- 
cussed problems of mutual interest. 
At this meeting Nora Baldensperger 
translated what was being said from 
time to time in either French, Ger- 
man or English. It gave opportunity 
for the editors to become acquainted 
with each other and to come to agree- 
ment on how articles and quotes from 
papers should be handled. 


Meeting of Apimondia 

Dr. O. Morgenthaler, Secretary- 
General of Apimondia, presided over 
this meeting on Saturday of the 
Congress week. This is the business 
meeting of the Congress and only 
countries who are members of Api- 
mondia are permitted to vote. Dr. 
Morgenthaler has been kind enough 
to send us a portion of his opening 
remarks which were as follows: 

“We are gathered here to discuss 
the subject of Apimondia. The pres- 
ence of several hundred people in 
this splendid hall is proof of the fact 
that the idea of international co- 
operation among beekeepers is mak- 
ing continuous progress. We look 
back in gratitude to the pioneers in 
this field, to those who, a century 
ago, took the first steps in this direc- 
tion. I am indeed tempted to re- 
count the history of our organization, 
but unfortunately time does not per- 
mit on this occasion. However, if 
you will allow, I shotld like to call 
attention at this time to a truly 
worthy man, the real father of inter- 
national beekeeping, namely, Charles 
Dadant, who emigrated from France 
to America in 1863 and whose name is 
known throughout the world in con- 
nection with the Dadant hive. He 
was the founder of the firm of Dadant 
& Sons in Hamilton, Illinois, which 
has gained world renown not only 
through the manufacture of hives, 
comb foundations, and all other types 
of beekeeping equipment, but also 
through its trail-blazing work in bee 
breeding, in that it introduced arti- 

(Continued on Page 445) 
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Getting Ready For Another Season 
by Charles W. Smith 


I noticed this morning that the 
bees were bringing in considerable 
pollen. I assumed that it was golden- 
rod. Anyway they are very busy. 

The hive which I named “hughes” 
seemed to be quite heavy. This queen 
was mated with my starline stock, 
I think. The hive “sourwood” is 
getting under way for winter stores, 
after quite a setback from queen- 
lessness caused by the mating virgin 
flying into the Caucasian hive in- 
stead of her own home. I found her 
dead body one day in front of the 
former hive, along with the scores 
of Caucasian dead drones. 


Hive “kelley” sulked on me this 
time, and that right in the midst of 
the sourwood flow during July. I 
placed a section super on them which 
they resented so much that they 
upped and went to the mountain 
while I was on a trip to Kentucky. 
This was my fault, because I took 
off the supers they had partially 
filled dusing locust and poplar flows 
and planked down the section super 
and then the queen excluder. At the 
start of the sourwood flow I noted 
that they were not drawing out the 
foundation. I then became suspicious 
ef their intentions. News of their 
swarming greeted me on our return 
and I noticed two young laying queens 
left in that hive. I wished now I 
had clipped the wings of the beauti- 
ful, marked Starline queen, now 
somewhere on the tall mountain with 
her family, desperately fighting a 
losing battle against the onslaught of 
fall and winter. This brought a 
solemn wave of something over me. 

My choice of the two queens was 
the lively, darker one with a large 
shapely body. However, the bees 
seleeted the milder shaded one. Any- 
way the hive was chuck full of nice 
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solid brood and sealed honey. Some 
compensation at least for my care- 
lessness. After a week I looked in 
and saw her majesty, and she was 
a beauty, seeming larger now. 


Two fine looking Starline queens 
came on August 9 and toward noon 
some of my boys in vacation Bible 
school handicraft wanted to see this 
operation of requeening. The queens 
to be replaced were over two years 
of age. We had no trouble locating 
the first, the boys clamoring for her 
as a souvenir. I gave her to one 
of them, trying to answer his wild 
questions. 


The other hive showed no brood 
except some drone pupae, but no 
eggs. After examining two or three 
frames I went no further and snip- 
ping the cardboard from the sugar 
end of the queen cage plunged it 
down between the middle frames. I 
assumed that the mating virgin was 
the one I found dead in front of the 
Caucasians weeks before. After a 
few days I checked and found no 
eggs still—and no queen! This was 
discouraging, for I feared that per- 
haps a laying worker was confusing 
things for both beekeeper and bees. 
I was non-committal when my wife 
asked how the bees were doing. If 
things stayed that way I planned to 
unite them with another queen right 
colony. The next week imagine my 
joy to find eggs after looking over 
only two or three frames—and then 
there was the queen! 

Come next spring added joy will 
welcome these stronger colonies rush- 
ing the emerging pollen home from 
alder and pussy willow when the 
shadows grow shorter and the sun 
starts to thaw out the grip of winter. 
North Carolina 








Wax Separating Pot 
by John Ferlin 


I consider this a very useful and 
important piece of equipment. I 
have no use for a wax press since I 
have used this separator and I am 
sure beekeepers having from ten to 
two hundred hives would consider 
it very useful. 

Cappings and combs I boil with 
water in this pot for about an hour. 
The contents should not be more 
than six inches from the top. While 
the wax is boiling it is well to press 
the burlap bag now and then with 
some wooden stick. After an hour 
it is time to put on the “weight” and 
let it boil for a while and permit 
the fire to die out. Then all the wax 
comes to the surface. When the wax 
is cooled it is simple to take the 
weight apart since the bars fit into 
the holes of the weight. 

In order to have more space in the 
wax pot it is useful to crush old 
combs beforehand. 

Illinois 
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The honeycomb house is built in seven 169-square-foot units to which any additional 


Honeycomb House | 


“If you want to build a house of 
own, take a lesson from the 
bees,” says beekeeper E. R. Brewster 
of New Plymouth, New Zealand. 
“They’ve been building for thousands 
of years.” 


your 


Brewster claims to have solved the 
problem of how to build a durable 
house at low cost and without experi- 
ence. To prove his point he built 
such a house for himself and is now 
living in it with his family. 

Pondering on the hexagonal cells 
that make up every honeycomb, it 
occurred to Brewster that a similar 
method could be used for precut 
houses with a gain in strength and 
reduction of expenses. Long ago the 
worked out the greatest econ- 
omy in regard to space and material 
for the cells of a honeycomb, he ex- 
plains. 

“These cells are set at an angle 
that never varies,” says Brewster. 
“This accords perfectly with the 
angle determined by calculus which 
will give the cell the greatest strength 
for the amount of materials used. 
Nature often uses the hexagon in her 
work, but never the square.” 

Commercially developed for a pre- 
cut house, Brewster believes his 
method would enable an amateur 
builder to construct a_ seven-unit 
house of 1176 square feet in less than 
4,000 hours of work. The cost would 
be considerably less than conventional 


bees 
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construction, he reports. With a 
precut kit, more than three fifths of 
the work would be in assembling the 
pieces into sections, and less than two 


fifths in actual construction. The 
precut kit would consist of as few 
as 16 items, out of which every- 
thing, including cupboards, doors 
and windows, could be made. 

The hexagonal sections are made 


of short lengths of lumber and used 
for wall-lining panels and the lath 
frame for plaster. No jigs are re- 
quired for the lath frame. 


Much of the work on this house 


E. R. Brewster, New Zealand beekeeper, 
shows the hexagonal unit made of laths with 
which he constructed his house. 


number 


could be added (From Popular Mechanics 


by J.M.D. Hardwick 


With permission from ‘Popular Mechanics, August 1955) 


can be done indoors working at a 
small bench. Brewster advises a 
builder to construct the first three 
units, move into them and build the 
rest of the house around him. 

The floors are built in three lam- 
inations of half-inch timber. Bottom 
layers are pine and the top layer of 
any selected wood. All walls are 
10 feet high by 8 feet wide and have 
a laminated outer frame of pine. The 
ceilings are of triangular 
work and each is composed of 42 
sections. Brewster’s house has a 
roof made of triangular sections, but 


frame- 





Wall sections around door show how pieces 
of wood are applied to make the six sided 
panels. All the windows too are hexagonal. 
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The front door is made also of hexagonal sections. 


a cheaper domeshaped roof would 
serve as well. His home consists of 
seven units: Two for bedrooms, one 
kitchen and breakfast unit, three as 
a triple-hall and main-lounge unit 
with no dividing walls, and the re- 
maining rear unit subdivided into 
bathroom and laundry. Any number 
and combination of additional 168- 
square-foot units can be built on. 
Among the points listed by the 
building beekeeper in favor of his 
system are: Economy of wall area 
for floor space, use of short lengths 
of lumber often wasted, standardiza- 
tion of parts and assembly and low 
cost for a do-it-yourself builder. *** 


About Frames 
by Julius Lysne 


The importance of a strong frame 
is clear. In hot weather when bee 
glue is bad weak frames often are 
broken and good combs ruined. 

When frames are set up a good 
grade of water resistant resin glue 
should be used. You can usually get 
a good grade at your hardware deal- 
ers. It usually comes as a powder. 
Just add cold water to produce a mix- 
ture about as thick as heavy cream. 
Apply to the joints of the frames 
with a brush. Only four nails are 
required in setting up the frames 
instead of the usual six. 
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The result is that the frame is 
three times as strong as a frame 
without the glue and the chief pur- 
pose of the nails is to act as a clamp 
until the glue is set. The reason 
a water resistant glue is necessary 
is because hives pick up a great 
deal of moisture during the winter. 

Anyone using the glue method 
will not think of going back to using 
nails alone. If the frame joints fit 
snugly no nails would be necessary. 
When frames of bulk comb honey 
are sold without nails, they look a 
whole lot better and sales are helped 
considerably. 

Wisconsin 





The Carbolic Acid Board 

In New England, when sometimes 
it is necessary to take supers off in 
cool weather and the acid is slow 
to vaporize, I run an extension cord 
from an electric socket out to the 
hives. After putting on an _ acid 
board I plug in a General Electric 
250 R 40/10 infra red heat lamp and 
hold it about six inches over the 
board. In less than two minutes the 
bees leave the super and neither the 
bees nor the honey are injured in that 
short time. I use the red faced bulb 
because it will not crack when hot, 
in accidentally splashed water or 
acid. With this plan the bees do not 
have time to rush out at the en- 


Hall walls are polished hexagons. 


trance and there is less chance of 
driving out the queen. 

John H. Furber 

Massachusetts 


Label Paste 

A good label paste to hold labels 
to either glass or tin can be made by 
mixing two parts of flour with one 
of honey and adding enough water to 
form the right consistency. Boil the 
mixture for a few minutes adding 
more water if the paste is too thick. 
This paste will not affect the coloring 
of the labels. If you have any surplus 
wall paper paste on hand this can be 
substituted for the flour. 

Walter Naegele 

Stillwater, Minn. 





Stamp It On The Window 

On most comb honey cartons, 
especially those for cut comb honey, 
there is no suitable room for stamp- 
ing on the class and grade of the 
honey. Why not stamp in the cello- 
phane window? In a spot so visible 
the quality of the product is more 
emphatic. The stamping should be 
done before folding the cartons or 
when the cellophane bags are empty. 
It is pleasant to stamp on the cello- 
phane. 
Bruno Racine 
Quebec 
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Sourwood on the hillside in Pisgah Forest, near Brevard, North 


Carolina (Photo by W. A. Stephen) 








4 -lose up of the bloom in top of sourwood tree. 


Still closer bloom (Pencil shows relative size). 


In The Mountains of North Carolina 


I a a termite exterminator by 
trade but I am also a beekeeper with 
84 modern well kept colonies. I 
never cease to marvel that these in- 
telligent little creatures were put 
here in their perfectly organized 
society to pollinate our crops and to 
provide a delectable food for their 
sometimes careless masters. 

A bee likes a clean, well kept home 
and it is the simple duty of the bee- 
keeper to provide it and to protect 
them against diseases, and enemies, 
starvation, and unforeseen hazards. 


I am located in a valley between 
the Brushy mountains and the Blue 
Ridge mountains, with elevation 1200 
feet in the Piedmont region. 


The main honey plants are Yellow 
Poplar and Sourwood. Sourwood 
honey is nearly water white and has 
an unexcelled flavor and aroma. It 
sells for 75 cents a pound and some- 
times more. We only get a full crop 
of it about every four or five years, 
but we almost always get honey from 
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by Charles C. Swain 


(IMustrations by W, A. Stephen, Roleigh) 


poplar and sumac and clover mixed, 
known here as red honey. 

North Carolina has probably more 
beekeepers than any other state in 
the union with 1,800,000 hives. Then 
comes South Carolina. Down here 
we have no taxes on our bee equip- 
ment, the only property that I know 
of that isn’t taxed. 

I produce a good deal of honey and 
I also eat a lot, about one hundred 
pounds a year, so my best sourwood 
honey always stays for my own use. 

As owner of the Wilkes County 
Termite Company I travel all over 
this country personally exterminating 
insects of all description including 
occasionally a swarm of bees in a 
house which I do not like to do. 

So I know a lot about my honey 
plants. For instance the sourwood 
trees grow to a height of 40 feet 
and a large tree will have as many 
as 3,000 blooms about the size and 
shape of a large match head creamy 
white in color. 

North Carolina 


Alex Griffiths’ Feathered 
Advertisers 

Tn the October National Geographir 
Magazine, Paul Zahl tells about Alex 
Griffiths, Queensland, Australia bee- 
keeper, who turned a natural but for- 
tuitous event into a honey selling 
bonanza. Among the bird life of his 
region, the Blue Mountain parrots, 
or rainbow lorikeets, are outstanding 
because of their love for nectar (or 
honey). Their tongues, which are like 
a paintbrush, enable them to feed on 
nectar or fruit juices. Their gaudy 
plumage sets them out distinctly from 
most other birds; blue heads, with 
bright, saucy red-rimmed eyes, red 
beaks, red breasts, and bright green 
backs; a four to six ounce bird. 


One day they found some bee comb 
containing honey in Griffith’s bee 
yard. That did it. They came in in- 
creasing numbers and soon their bee- 
keeper fricnd was providing them 
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with breakfast and supper of bread 
crumbs, water and honey. Their num- 
bers grew and they became tame, 
lighting on clothing, shoulders, heads 
and hands. A few visitors came. Then 
crowds. Sometimes there may be 
2,000 people a day. Sometimes 500- 


1,000 birds. And both birds and people 
have a wonderful time. 

Griffiths set up a honey sale build- 
ing and soon his market was right 
at his door. Now his place is a na- 
tional wild life preserve with many 
animals besides his bird friends. 


My Observation Hive 
by Bill Hilgert 


I am a hack lot beekeeper with 
thirteen colonies of bees producing 
mostly chunk honey and extracted 
honey and I have had bees only three 
years. 


I made an observation hive for my 
own use and it sets on my writing 
desk inside my home. I have been 
told the hardest part of beekeeping 
is putting the honey in the cans 


so I have a way to make it easy. 
I have the bees put it in glass 
jars. I use a full depth frame and 
four pound boxes and on top the 
glass jar. I put sugar syrup out- 
side, colored red, green, and blue, 
upon boxes of three different colors 
and the same with the glass jars 
on top. 

I get package bees from the south 
every year. 





Heat Your Hive Tool 

After working in a diseased colony, 
it is always good practice to open 
your smoker and flame the first cou- 
ple of inches of the hive tool. The 
flames will melt the propolis and hon- 
ey which can easily be scraped off on 
the edge of the smoker so that it 
remains on the inside where any 
disease organisms will be destroyed 
by the high temperatures and burn- 
ing fuel—hive tool is clean before 
going to the next colony. 

(feom Colorado B-Notes, Sept.) 
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For that Late Swarm 

To dispose of the late swarms (or 
any others), I take a hive body and 
nail a bottom tightly on it and nail 
three old honey combs in the middle 
of the hive and put on the cover. Then 
I nail a piece of wire queen excluder 
at the entrance. 

In late summer when you don’t 
want to save swarms, we shake the 
swarm down so they go in through 
the excluder. When most of the bees 
are in there will usually be a little 
cluster on the front of the hive or 


the entrance. Since the queen can’t 
go in she may be quickly and easily 
found and killed. Then take the hive 
to where the swarm came from and 
bump out the bees. The bees are now 
back home where they belong. 

G. O. Edwards 

Trout Creek, Montana 


CONGRESS 

(Continued from page 440) 
ficial insemination of the queen bee 
as a large-scale practice.” 

“However, it is not on account of 
this commercial success, but because 
of two other reasons, that we mention 
the name of Charles Dadant here 
today. While in America he main- 
tained very close contact with the 
beekeepers of Europe as a steady 
contributor to bee journals in France, 
Italy and Switzerland; and as editor 
of the “American Bee Journal,” he 
kept his readers constantly abreast 
of developments in European beekeep- 
ing. Thus he helped to create the 
atmosphere out of which our inter- 
national congresses finally came into 
being.” 

“But in still another respect Char- 
les Dadant has become an ideal for 
us. It is a moving experience to 
read the letter which he published in 
1872 in “Apicoltore” (reprinted in 
the Swiss Bee Journal of November, 
1935). In it he describes how he 
suffered the bitterest of hardships 
during the first few years of his life 
in America, and how only his un- 
shakable trust in bees saved him 
from ruin. ‘They didn’t let me down! 
Do as I did, study and care for your 
bees, and they will repay you richly.’” 

“We are proud and happy to have 
the great-granddaughter of Charles 
Dadant with us today, Mrs. Roy A. 
Grout, the former Marjorie Dadant, 
from Hamilton. Thank you, Mrs. 
Grout, for coming to us from the 
shores of the Mississippi to the shores 
of the Danube. We ask that you 
accept the bouquet handed you by 
this charming Viennese girl on be- 
half of the Congress. Please assure 
the Dadant family that we shall never 
forget the name of their great an- 
cestor, and that we hope his spirit 
will continue to be an inspiration to 
the great international family of bee- 
keepers in the future.” 

In the meeting, Columbia, Czech- 
oslovakia and Hungary became new 
members of Apidmondia; Dr. Zappi- 
Recordati of Italy was elected Secre- 
tary-General; and Rome was desig- 
nated as the place for the next Inter- 
national Congress in 1958. 

(Continued on Page 453) 








Questions... 


BEES IN THE EAVES 

There are bees in the eaves of my house that 
have apparently been there for a number of years. 
I hate to destroy them but they are a problem. I tried 
spraying with various insecticides without much suc- 
cess. I wonder if you can tell me how to get rid 
of them without ripping the eaves off and possibly 
some of the roof. 
William G. Harkins, Librarian, College of William and 

Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


I think the best way to do would be to use liquid 
lindane in a spray gun at the entrance where the bees 
go in and out. Spray some of the liquid all around 
the entrance within a distance of several inches and 
into the entrance as far as the spray will go. Repeat 
several times about a week apart. Lindane is a con- 
tact poison and the bees are poisoned when they pass 
over the sprayed areas and so the colonies gradually 
die out. Then you must tightly close the former en- 
trance with cement or otherwise, because if you do 
not do that, later a new swarm will probably go in 
and start the trouble all over again. 


CELOTEX 
In your September issue, page 363, you show 
winter packing with pressed board. This method looks 
good, please give me more information. 
L. E. Townsend, 444 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, New 
York 


Those packs were made by us at Hamilton. Each 
hive should have had a food chamber with plenty of 
honey. The packing is a celutex panel job with four 
panels. The front one is provided with a top entrance 
hole to correspond with the flight hole in the hive. The 
bottom entrance was closed. The four panels were 
covered at the corner with pieces of tin, painted with 
aluminum and bent to fit. There was some straw 
or paper under the lids and the tie was a heavy cord. 


Requeening from Bottom Board 

I have read that it is possible to fasten the queen 
cage to a wire or stick and push it back into the hive 
from the front entrance, leave the queen about a 
week and then pull the cage out and fix it so the 
bees can release the queen. Since she is the younger 
she kills the old queen and takes over. 
Leo Buhrman, Box 85, Woodward, Oklahoma 


The plan of pushing the queen cage back in the 
hive is all right but if you expect the young queen to 
replace the old one it may not work. Sometimes it 
does during a good honeyfiow but other times it fails. 
We do not know how to secure queen replacement 
automatically except with the two-queen plan. 

However you can push the queen cage back in 
the hive on the bottom board and in a few days release 
her in the meantime having killed the old queen. It 
probably would be better to requeen in the spring 
and use a wire cage over the queen and over some 
brood and emerging bees. 
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Recipes... 


Soft Honey Cookies 
Mix well: 1 cup honey 
1 cup brown sugar 1 cup soft shortening 
Dissolve 1% tsp soda in 2 cup hot water 
Add to first mixture 
Sift together 3% to 4 cups flour (hard wheat) 
1 tsp salt Y2 tsp ginger 
1 tsp cinnamon M4 tsp cloves 

Add to other ingredients. Chill dough thoroughly at least 
overnight. Roll out rather thick, about % inch, keeping dough 
soft as can be handled. 

Bake 350°, 8-10 minutes. 

While still warm ice with a thin glaze of powdered sugar 
and hot water. A drop or two of lemon extract improves the 
flavor. 

Mrs. Vern V. Stansell 
Elizabethtown, Ind. 


Peanut Butter Cookies 
Sift together and stir in— 
1% cups sifted flour 
% teaspoonful of baking 
powder 


Honey 
Mix together thoroughly 
% cup soft shortening 
% cup peanut butter 
% cup sugar 
% cup honey %4 teaspoonful of soda 
1 egg 4 teaspoonful of salt 
Chill dough, roll into balls size of large walnut. 
Place 3 inches apart on lightly greased baking sheet. 
Flatten with fork dipped in flour—crisscross. Bake 
until set—but not hard—375 degrees, 10 to 12 minutes. 
Makes about 3 dozen 2% inch cookies. 
Mrs. Robert Blake, 
Long Lake, Minnesota 


Oatmeal Cookies 

cups oatmeal (quick) 2 cups flour 
cup brown sugar 2 eggs 
cup honey 4 tablespoon milk 
cup shortening 1 teaspoon soda (add to 
teaspoon salt milk) 
Put all ingredients in mixing bowl and mix to- 
gether. Add 1 cup nuts or raisins. Drop by spoonfuls 
on cookie sheet. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Mrs. Wilbur Ellsworth, 

Tarkio, Missouri 
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Honey-Applesauce Cupcakes 
’% cup shortening 1 teaspoon baking 
%4 cup honey powder 
2 cups sifted flour 1 cup canned or fresh, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon cool applesauce 
% teaspoon nutmeg 1 cup seedless raisins 
% teaspoon salt 2 stiffly beaten egg 
% teaspoon soda whites 


Cream shortening and honey. Sift dry ingredients 
and add alternately with applesauce. Add raisins. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg white last. Fill muffin tins 
% full. Bake at 350 degrees F. 25 minutes or until 
done. Store in container with tight lid and will keep 
for weeks. 

Mrs. Ward Kruse, 
Sherwood, Ohio 
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For The Beginner 





The Diary Of A Beginner 
by Donald R. Silvernail 


April 20, 1955. All my life I’ve 
wanted to keep bees, and today I 
started! A beekeeper sold me two 
colonies of Italians each with a single 
brood chamber, one with a shallow 
super, the other with no stores ex- 
cept a little around the brood. 

April 28. It is hard for me to stay 
away from the bees. They really fas- 
cinate me, but I travel about eight 
months in the year, two weeks away 
from home, two days at home and so 
on. I sent an order today for some 
items to be shipped to my home: 
feeder, bee veil, hive tool, and smoker. 


May 2. Called on a man today who 
keeps a few bees for comb honey and 
he presented me with an empty eight 
frame hive and a ten frame complete 
with frames but without a bottom 
board. I have been scraping and work- 
ing on this equipment getting it ready 
for painting. The brood frames are 
pitted from waxworms but a wood 
rasp removed these very well and left 
the wood smooth and white even 
though somewhat narrower than they 
were. I now have two extra hives for 
two more colonies. I have rigged up 
a work bench in back of the garage to 
work in the warm spring sunshine. 
The work is so fascinating it is hard 
to leave. I am a preacher each eve- 
ning, and I go to my room to make 
preparation for the night’s service. 


May 4. Today I called on another 
bee man. At least he once was. His 
equipment was in bad shape and 
dumped around rotting away, a few 
occupied by bees. Back along the al- 
falfa field I saw colonies used for pol- 
lination. He offered me the job of re- 
conditioning those heaps of hives and 
wanted me to work the bees on a 
share basis. My hands itched to 
bring order out of chaos. My sym- 
pathy is with him. Farm keeps him 
busy. He showed me a barn full of 
equipment, supers, bottoms, covers. 
I bought two new shallow supers 
complete with frames for a dollar 
each with slotted bottom bars and 
split top bars. I will have to widen 
these slits on my circular saw to get 
in the sheets of foundation. 
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May 9. Got home with a varied 
assortment of equipment. It irks my 
wife for me to be painting hives up 
in my study, but I have a small honey 
house, twelve by eighteen feet started, 
of seven inch concrete, reinforced 
with steel, with cinder blocks laid 
three blocks up and 2 x 8 planking 
bolted along the top. I can see final 
construction in my mind’s eye. 


My order is here. I made quite a 
ceremony of lighting my new smoker. 
I made up my mind to use burlap and 
sumac bobs for fuel. Donning my bee 
veil and a pair of work gloves I made 
a slow and enjoyable inspection of my 
two colonies. The colony lacking 
stores was given a Boardman feeder 
with a half gallon jar of sugar syrup. 
I leave for Findlay tomorrow and I 
worry some about the bees swarming 
while I am away so I persuaded a 
neighbor to sell me four shallow sup- 
ers of combs and put one on each 
hive so I don’t think the bees will 
swarm for the present. 


May 16. Findlay, Ohio. I am en- 
joying my ministry in this city and 
also my daily walks for the mail, 
general delivery, I pass a hardware 
with bee supplies that once belonged 
to a doctor which are being sold out 
to liquidate. The clerks were kind, 
allowing me to examine all] the stock. 
I felt like Alice in Wonderland. I 
handled foundation for the first time 
and saw such amazing devices as a 
queen and drone trap, a wire imbed- 
der. I had a few dollars when I ar- 
rived and they have been changing 
hands day by day, between me and 
the clerks and the cash register. 

I came by train and the items I 
buy must go in my suitcase, which 
now contains 1 deep super, 18 brood 
frames, wired brood foundation, 1 
bottom board, and one queen excluder. 
One comb honey super still remains 
in its factory package. That’s all I 
can get into my suitcase. 


May 23. Back home, this time for 
the summer and I am again working 
on the honey house. It is now two 
stories high with a hip roof providing 
as much floor space upstairs as down. 





On the second floor I will have the 
honey extractor, storage space, 
supers, and cans. Honey will flow 
down a 1%” pipe to a storage tank 
on the first floor, and part of the 
first floor I have arranged for a shop 
to house power saw and tools. 

May 24. Our son, Keith, arrived 
today from Kentucky where he is in 
school. Took to the bees right away. 
Made himself a bee veil from a hat, 
some wire screen, and some woven 
cloth. His liking for the bees is so 
genuine that I gave him one colony. 

June 14. Trees in our bee yard are 
towering oaks, straight as arrows. I 
trimmed away the lower branches, so 
it is twenty five feet from the ground 
to the lowest branch in any tree, and 
today we had our first experience 
with swarming. Formation from 
number one hive settled on a branch 
high in the largest oak. With our 
twenty foot extension ladder I failed 
to reach even the lowest limb. Keith 
and I came up with the idea of using 
a shot gun. We got several shots into 

the limb and close to the cluster as 
we could without destroying the bees 
and to our surprise the bees came 
down and went back into their own 
hive and clustered out in front of it. 
We soon had the swarm housed in a 
freshly painted hive with frames of 
foundation. 

June 21. This new swarm is do- 
ing well. Foundation drawn out and 
almost pure white. I wish it always 
would be that way, but brood of 
course will darken it. The honey- 
flow is on and some of the combs 
are getting heavy; none of it is cap- 
ped yet. 

July 12. We captured 
swarm yesterday. Where 
from we will never know. Neighbor 
reported it and I found it on two 
willows along the edge of the swamp. 
It was clustered on two branches 
about the size of broom handles and 
almost as straight. With trimmers 
I succeeded in severing the willows 
above the swarm and then there was 
the job of cutting the willows below 
it. Enough length had to be left 
to form a hand hold and I succeeded 
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in cutting one willow, but the other 
one was too large for my trimmers. 
I was in a spot. I held the two wil- 
lows together with my left hand 
and worked as best I could with my 
right. It was rapidly getting dark 
and the evening was hot and humid. 
Perspiration poured down my face 
and neck. The bees were in a bad 
humor and I was stung several times, 
but I held on shouting occasionally 
for Keith to hurry with the hand- 
saw. It seemed a month before he 
arrived, calm and cool, and reproach- 
ing me for getting so excited over 
a swarm of bees, but several bees 
had gotten inside my clothing and 
I am afraid I wasn’t very calm, nor 
was I cool with the clothing soaked 
with perspiration. Did you ever saw 
a small willow with a hand saw 
with a large swarm of bees looming 
overhead? I heaved a sigh of relief 
when the branch was finally severed. 


The rest was easy. The hive was 


ready and the bees were shaken into 
the frames, cover replaced. 

August 20. The honey house is 
nearly done for this summer. There 
still remains four windows down- 
stairs to put in and the south door 
to hang, and flooring on the second 
floor, but that will be for another 
summer. At any rate it relieves 
the congestion. Two coats of white 
paint give the outside a pleasing 
appearance. 

September 8. I am leaving a shal- 
low super of honey on each colony 
for winter and that does not leave 
me much honey to extract this first 
season. Through the kindness of a 
neighbor I had use of his eight frame 
extractor for my small crop. 

In my eagerness to learn about the 
bees I disturbed them far too often. 
It’s a wonder I have any honey to 
harvest. I removed the supers one 
at a time and took out the frames 
one at a time, brushing the bees in 
front of their hive. The extractor 


was set up in the garage and we 
began the enjoyable task of extract- 
ing my first honey. A hand crank 
turned the extractor very easily but 
the vibration was terrific. When I 
get an extractor of my own I am 
going to cut down that vibration 
even if I have to bury it in concrete. 
From the extractor the honey drain- 
ed into a ten gallon can through a 
strainer cloth, and I stored the honey 
in new five pound pails to be bottled 
later. I whirled the cappings in the 
extractor but still they contained 
far too much honey, so I ended by 
rigging up a deep super with a large 
mesh hardware cloth bottom. The 
cappings were distributed in several 
heaps on the meshed bottom and the 
super given to a colony of bees. 

September 9. The bees cleaned up 
the cappings in a hurry. I am 
amazed at how light the cappings are 
after honey has been removed. I 
am saving all wax to be made into 
foundation. 





Honey and 
Cancer Series 


No. 7 by D. C. Jarvis, M.D. 

The native Vermonter who lives 
close to the soil often refers to his 
body as his human house. He knows 
that if a farm house is built with 
proper building materials and is 
given the thoughtful care it deserves 
it will serve as a home for several 
generations to come. Likewise he 
believes if his human house is built 
with proper building materials and 
is given the thoughtful care it de- 
serves it will serve as his human 
home for many years. 

In building a farm house he knows 
that hemlock for the joints, pine for 
the floor, chestnut for the woodwork 
and cedar for the shingles work 
best. If when ordering building 
material he orders just wood he 
knows that will not answer his pur- 
pose. He cannot build a farm house 
from just wood. He must have 
different kinds of wood to meet his 
needs. Turning from building his 
farm house to building and rebuilding 
his human house he realizes that 
his human house is built and rebuilt 
by means of the food he eats, the 
liquid he drinks and the air he 
breathes. Because of this fact he eats 
honey each day for the daily energy 
it gives him and the many other things 
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it contains which his body needs in 
order to keep in good repair. In addi- 
tion to honey he eats during the warm 
months of the year the leaves of 45 
different plants and bushes and eight 
different trees. He eats fruit, ber- 
ries and edible roots. Fruits, berries 
and leaves are dried or canned for 
winter use. Apples are stored for 
winter use as is also corn to make 
popcorn. He must eat different 
foods to meet the needs of his body 
just as he must have different woods 
to build a farm house. 

Vermont folk medicine teaches that 
each individual is a tenant of his 
human house. He has a lease from 
the great landlord up above. If he 
gives his human house the thoughtful 
care it deserves and builds and re- 
builds it with a wise selection of the 
food he eats, the liquid he drinks 
and the air he breathes, as a good 
tenant should, then he may continue 
to be a tenant of his human house for 
many years to come and will live to 
an advanced age. He will come to 
the latter years of life with good 
eyesight, good hearing, good mental 
vigor and good physical vigor. He 
will avoid senility. He will often 
live 90 years and will generally die 
in his sleep. If on the other hand 
his human house is not given the 
thoughtful care it deserves and is 
not built and rebuilt by a wise selec- 
tion of the food he eats, the liquid 
he drinks and the air he breathes, 
then the great landlord up above 
will in due time serve notice that his 


lease has expired and he must leave 
his human house. This leaving of 
his human house is referred to by 
his friends as his death. 

When a machine is purchased there 
generally comes with it a book of 
instructions. If the purchaser will 
study this book of instructions he 
will learn to understand better the 
machine he has purchased and how 
to make simple adjustments when 
they are necessary. Unfortunately 
the human machine does not come 
with a book of instructions. Instead 
it comes with instincts which we 
bring across the human bridge from 
our parents. During childhood these 
instincts guide us and preserve us 


but when we leave the land 
of childhood these instincts of 
childhood are left behind. They 


are no longer present to guide us. 
We as adults find it necessary to 
relearn them again by observing little 
children. We turn to the insect 
world, the animal world and the fowl 
world for guidance. In the insect 
world we turn to the honey bee. In 
the animal world we study the dairy 
cow, the horse and the dog. In the 
fowl world we turn to a study of 
the hen to furnish guidance. 

If we are to understand cancer, 
its prevention, cure and the preven- 
tion of its recurrence we must of 
necessity as a part of our program 
recapture these lost instincts of 
childhood which we brought across 
the human bridge at the time we 
were born into this world. 
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Melaleuca 


tree in bloom looks fine but 
blossoms, near to, have a disagreeable odor. 
Nectar or honey very unpleasant in taste and 
color. 


Melaleuca 


Florida beekeepers are objecting 
to additional plantings of melaleuca 
trees which are becoming increasing- 
ly aggravating because of the poor 
quality of honey made from their 
blooms. 

The is especially suit- 
able for Florida landscape work, and 
the trees are becoming more and 
more prevalent. The good qualities 
of the trees, from the nurserymen’s 
view point, are that they are suitable 
for either hedges or shade trees, and 
they are adaptable to Florida soil 
and weather conditions. In some of 
the lowland areas, it is difficult to get 
shade trees to thrive because of the 
damp soil. However, the melaleuca 
thrives under such conditions, and it 


melaleuca 


Golden Delicious Freak 


H. L. Maxwell, Berryville, Virginia, chair- 
man of the Federation Spray Problem Com- 
mittee, sends this picture from the Clarke 
Courier. It was taken by Wm. M. Rhoden 
Jr., of Berryville. The Courier says: “The 
weird creature in the plate is a Golden 
Delicious apple. It’s a triplet, one nice 
apple with two little hitchhikers. Bill Clav 
enger, who found it, says he has never 
before seen anything like it — not in a 
million apples.” Of course, the bees get 
full credit for doing too much of a job. The 
beekeeper says “Our bees are better. 
Three times as good!” 
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Tree blooms profusely and furnishes considerable honey. ‘But even a 5% mixture 





of it can ruin other honey. Increasing popularity among gardeners has caused bee associations 


to protest its use. 


Trees Annoy Florida Beekeepers 


by Porter V. Taylor 
is also a fast grower and blooms fre- 
quently. 

The frequent blooming habits add 
to the disagreeable nature of the 
trees from the beekeeper’s viewpoint. 
The large white blossoms are at- 
tractive to the eye and also attractive 
to the honey bee. The drawback is 
that melaleuca honey has such a dis- 
agreeable odor and flavor that a mix- 
ture containing as much as 5 per cent 


melaleuca honey makes the entire 
blend inedible. 
The fragrance of the blooms is 


similar to eucalyptus, but when con- 
verted into honey, the odor becomes 
extremely unpleasant. In fact, it is 
so bad that when bees are working 
it, the odor of the hives is noticeable 


for a considerable distance. 

In an effort to improve the situa- 
tion, members of the Central Florida 
Beekeepers Association have _ re- 
quested civic and municipal organiza- 
tions to discontinue large plantings 
of the trees. The Florida Honey Co- 
operative at Umatilla has offered to 
send without charge samples of mela- 
leuca honey and orange blossom honey 
for comparison to any group planning 
mass plantings of melaleuca trees. 

The melaleuca tree is also some- 
times known as a Cajeput or Punk 
tree. It has a white scaly bark similar 


to northern birch trees. It was in- 


troduced into Florida about 50 years 
ago. 
Florida 
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From time to time during the past 
year progress reports have been 
mailed to all board members. Recent 
statistics received by the Honey Ad- 
visory Board show a 7.8 increase in 
honey sales in the state during the 
past year, while there was only a 3% 
increase in population. 

Following the board meeting the 
spring promotion consisted of the de- 
signing of a point of sale display 
card to use with honey displays in 
stores announcing a recipe contest 
and suggesting that the consumer 
pick up an entry blank which car- 
ried full details of the contest and in- 
cluding two recipes. A package of 
promotional material with the letter 
was mailed to all honey handlers. 

Honey publicity tear sheets from 


84 newspapers show their home 
economists cooperation. This space 
would have cost the board over 
$26,000. During National Honey 
Week in October, 1955 we bought 
space in 17 newspapers totaling 
$689.62. Returns from the honey 


coupon ad brought requests for 8600 
Fall Recipe Round-Up leaflets. 
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Science and Industry 


United Family News, a trade pub- 


lication sent to 380,000 families 
through their home economist, Bonnie 
Hardy, has used honey recipes for 


the entire year which creates buying 
interest for the consumer and cash 
sale interest to the grocer. Certified 
Grocers did a similar piece of pub- 
licity. 


A tremendous number of recipes 
in our homemakers contest have been 
received and the judges spent a long 
time in reaching a decision. A letter 
of thanks was sent to all contestants 
enclosing two of the latest honey rec- 
ipe booklets. 


July of ’55 I froze 15 eontainers of 
California peaches using honey syrup 
and three kinds of fresh fruit jam 
using only honey as the sweetening 
agent. A year later I came to the 
conclusion we had achieved good re- 
sults and the material was taken to 
the California Fresh Peach Advisory 
Board and they agreed to print the 
recipe folders and assist in distri- 
bution. The Peach Advisory Board 
paid the entire cost of printing 107,- 








Honey Promotion 


California 


by Mona Schafer 


California Honey Advisory Board 


000 leaflets. 

Two summer recipe leaflets were 
offered to leading California home 
economists and we have had available 
to newspaper food editors: pictures, 
articles, and recipes using peaches 
and honey. We also offered to do radio 
and television programs. Up to July 
15 we mailed 55,000 folders to home- 
makers and grocery stores, at their 
request. 

The April 20 issues of the Grocers 
Advocate, covering Northern Cali- 
fornia, and the Grocers Journal, cov- 
ering Southern California, carried a 
double page announcement and ad- 
vertisement of the contest with full 
details. A tremendous number of fine 
recipes came and a letter of thanks 
sent to all that entered, also enclosing 
two honey recipe leaflets. 


It took a year of recipe creation 
and testing before we were willing 
to offer our latest leaflet to the home- 
makers. 


During the year we have prepared 
and tested a total of 94 recipes, 
shorts and fillers, and honey photo- 
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Pear Medley Salad with honey cream dressing, prepared by Mona 


Schafer. 


graphs for newspapers which has 
been used by their home economist. 

37 free radio and television shows 
were given in the 5 major buying 
areas and 4,000 recipes were mailed to 
viewers. During National 
Week (1955) we purchased a week of 
Norma Young’s radio times 
$270.00 which has paid for 
many times. 

Honey promotion demonstrations 
have been given to all junior and 
senior home economics teachers in 
Sacramento, Oakland, Berkeley, Fres- 
no, and Los Angeles. In Los Angeles 
alone there were 531 home economics 
teachers. Each is responsible for in- 
struction to 150 students. 


for 
itself 


In September of last year I was 
invited to participate in a cafeteria 
managers’ workshop in Bellflower 
and similar demonstrations and a 
large quantity of honey recipes have 
been given to managers in Whittier, 
Sacramento, Oakland, Berkeley, and 
in the San Francisco school systems. 

The California School Food Service 
Association invited me as one of four 
to give a demonstration of large 
quantity honey recipes. Honey dem- 
onstration material has also been 
sent to the utility companies and ex- 
tension home economists throughout 
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Honey * 


mits) 


the state, often with personal demon- 
strations. Contacts, talks and demon- 
strations have been given to many 
women’s clubs, PTA, association 
meetings, hospital dietitians and home 
economists. 

There has been a lot of tie-in pub- 
licity with other advisory boards and 
companies such as; Fresh Peach and 
Plum, Dairy Industry, Van de Kamps, 
Interstate Bakeries, Nixons Bakery, 
Washington Pippin Apples, and, on 
the national level, Sunkist Growers, 
National Cranberry Assn., General 
Mills, Canned Pear Advisory Board, 


Turkey, Western Growers, National 
Canners Association, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Lawry’s, Dole 


Hawaiian Pineapple. We are fully 
aware that our program activities are 
to be within the confines of California 
but it is often necessary to work out 
to a national level to get the import- 
ant financial and merchandising co- 
operation of these organizations. For 
example when we found the trade 
name for Sunkist Grapefruit is 
Honey-White, we promoted a tie-in 
campaign, and Sunkist home econo- 
mists created and tested grapefruit 
and honey recipes, paid for news- 
paper photographs and loaned us the 
use of their merchandise and service. 


Honey Congo Bars. 





(The recipes will be given when 


room per- 
Hillary to Head Antarctic 
Expedition 

Sir Edmund Hillary, Australian 


beekeeper, and famous explorer who 
conquered Mt. Everest, will head a 23 
man New Zealand scientific adven- 
ture, leaving in December for the 
south pole in an attempt to cross 
Antartica for the first time. They will 
try to cross the Weddell Sea, 2,000 
miles to the Ross sea during the sum- 
mer (November to March) 1957-1958. 
The cost of the Commonwealth Trans- 
antartic expedition will be about $1.5 
million, borne by the United Kingdom, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
African governments. 


Continental Can Merges with 
Hazel-Atlas Glass 

General Lucius D. Clay, chairman 
of the board of Continental Can 
Company, announces the merger of 
Continental with Hazel-Atlas_ in 
which the latter will become a new 
division of Continental. General Clay 
“With the addition of glass 
containers to our diversified line we 
come a step closer to the goal of be- 
ing able to provide a complete pack- 
aging service to American industry.” 


says: 
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A. D. Hiett in one of his bee yards. 


Four counties forming the East- 
ern Panhandle of West Virginia 
comprise the operation area of many 
commercial honey producers having 
a gentleman’s cooperative, buying 
and selling together when advan- 
tageous. They work so closely to- 
gether, when one screams they all 
mourn but during the past season 
they all screamed together. 


In this panhandle area lies most 
of the commercial orchards of the 
state. During April the tourist can 
drive continuously for hours through 
delicately scented pink and white 
blossoms. Thirty five years ago 
when my brother and I established a 
100 colony apiary, there were few 
other bees in the county. Now it is 
difficult to find a location for 25 
colonies and even then you are in 
sight of some orchard. 

Last season better than 1,000 col- 
onies were damaged or lost by spray 
poisoning. All in the Eastern Pan- 
handle were affected and all losses 
were borne by the beekeepers as fruit 
men refused to pay damages. Move 
out you say but where? 

With eleven fruit sprays now being 
applied during the season the bee- 
keeper finds it difficult to avoid some 
losses. New insecticides are con- 
tinually being tried and new cover 
crops planted. Blooming cover crops 
and long drawn out blooming periods 
in the orchards are _ contributing 
factors but many are unknown. Some 
of the insecticides, say the research- 
ers and manufacturers, will not kill 
bees but if they kill insects they are 
likely to kill bees under certain con- 
ditions. Here lies a weakness in our 
industry. Little if any research has 
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The 
Alarming 


Menace 


of 
Field and 
Orchard 


Sprays 


by A. D. Hiett 


been attempted on spray poisoning 
of honey bees. 

Some orchardists have tried keep- 
ing their own bees. In most cases 
it is costly experimenting and cer- 
tainly detrimental to our industry. 
As they move out of orchards the bees 
are placed without consideration for 
established beekeepers and left there 
without further attention. Disease 
usually results. 

A new alarming menace affected 
us last season. Alfalfa fields spray- 
ed for spittle bug while chick weed 
or cress was in bloom there, nearly 
wiped out some of our yards. Every 
farmer has an alfalfa field and this 
spray program is being intensified. 
Where can you go in eastern U.S.A. 
to miss the alfalfa fields? We’re 
working with research, extension and 
entomology departments of our state 
but it is too big a problem for one 
state. This situation presents a chal- 
lenge to our entire industry. 

West Virginia 





Analyses Of Honey 
In The United States 
by Dr. J. W. White, Jr. 

Supervisor 
Honey Unit, Biochemical Section, 
Eastern Utilization Research Branch 
Agricultural Research Service 
United States Department of Agri- 

culture 

We are undertaking a project to 
analyze as completely as _ possible 
the important floral types of honey 
produced in the United States. There 
is great need for this information. 
The only published work of this 
nature appeared in 1908. Recent 
improvements in analytical methods 


and changes in honey production have 
made the older results obsolete. This 
laboratory will carry out the honey 
analyses but we must turn to the 
cooperation of others in obtaining 
authentic samples. We hope to in- 
clude all commercially important 
types and natural blends and as many 
pure types as we can, _ including 
honeydews. 

We would like your cooperation in 
this work in the co!lection of samples; 
extracted honey and honeydew pro- 
duced in 1956 or that which will be 
produced in 1957. 

The following suggestions will in- 
sure that the samples are of the 
most value: 

Sampling: The sample should 
be representative of the larger 
amount from which it is taken. 
If partial or camplete granula- 
tion is present it eannot be 
properly sampled unless lique- 
fied. Taking a sample above 
a layer of granulation will give 
false results. 
Size: One-half pound to one 
pound for each sample. 
Type: We are interested only 
in samples where floral source 
is rather definitely known. 
Preferably pure (sjngle) floral 
types. Natural mixtures of 
floral types are also desired. 
Processing: It is much pre- 
ferred that all samples be 
unheated. If this is impossible 
samples having had mild heat 
(140 degrees or less for a 
short time) may be used but 
the extent of the heat treat- 
ment must be given on the 
label. If no record is given 
we will assume that the sample 
is unheated. 
Crop year: Honey produced in 
1956 and 1957 will be studied. 
6. Labeling: The label should 
carry this information: Crop 
year, name and location of 
producer, floral type, area of 
production (part of state) and 
the approximate date of re- 
moval from bees. 
Shipping: Pack in clean jars 
with non-metallic or new metal 
caps. We will pay the shipping 
if desired for a package up to 
four (4) pounds in weight. 
Notify us and we will send you 
franked labels to use in mail- 
ing. Larger samples can be 
sent express collect. Address to 
Eastern Utilization Research Branch 
600 East Mermaid Lane 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
Attention: Dr. J. W. White, Jr. 
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The Changing 


Honey Market 


by W. G. leMaistre 


Considerable change in beekeeping 
has taken place in the last thirty 
years and the survival of beekeeping 
depends to quite an extent on how 
well the industry can adapt itself 
to the changes. 


In Canada, thirty years ago, vir- 
tually all the honey produced was 
packed in retail containers and sold 
by the beekeeper. Today more than 
half the honey is packed in retail 
containers and sold by honey pack- 
ers. 


The modern trend is for greater 
specialization. The producer becomes 
an expert and efficient producer and 
the marketing tends to be taken care 
of by experienced and resourceful 
business men. 


Thirty years ago there were thous- 
ands of small stores any beekeeper 
could approach to handle his honey. 
Today many of these have amalga- 
mated in one way or another. They 
generally buy established brands of 
food in large quantities. They have 
a tremendous’ bargaining power 
against which individual producers 
have difficulty in prevailing. 


So in Canada honey is in a new 
era. The 8-pound tin is rare, the 
4-pound tin is becoming less common, 
small packs are more numerous. 
Years ago honey was staple, today 
it is more of a delicacy. Most city 
dwellers prefer to buy in small, at- 
tractive containers that do not get 
messy and clutter up a limited stor- 
age space. Country people would 
still buy in large containers if they 
could get them. The industrial and 
institutional use of honey might be 
greatly expanded. 

As far as Canadian conditions are 
concerned the average producer does 
not know the national or international 
situation regarding honey. Is the 
crop large in Western Canada? What 
is it in Eastern Canada? Is it large 
in the U. S.? Has there been a 
carry-over? What is the per capita 
consumption? What is the popula- 
tion? Is it increasing or decreasing? 
Are the number of colonies increasing 
or decreasing? And finally, what 
effect will the answers to these ques- 
tions have on the market for honey? 


Figures show that honey consump- 
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tion has frequently increased or de- 
creased as much as 50 percent from 
one year to the next one. There is 
no such thing as normal consumption. 
Also the demand for honey can be 
increased or decreased. It is possible 
through co-ordinated effort to market 
an extra large or an extra 
crop to the best advantage. The 
Canadian Beekeepers Council has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of 
co-ordinated effort. The advertising 
program for the 1951 crop sold honey 
for higher prices than were realized 
in the two years before and the year 
after when smaller. 


small 


crops were 


Figures also showed that the 1954 
crop was only large enough to pro- 


CONGRESS 
(Continued from Page 445) 


Jas. I. Hambleton, during the meet- 
ing, extended to the members of the 
Congress, on behalf of The American 
Beekeeping Federation, an invitation 
to hold an International Beekeeping 
Congress in the United States in 
1960 or any year thereafter they 
choose to do so. He proposed that 
they charter a small boat and all 
come together; the boat could dock 
in the Potomac River, near Washing- 
ton, D. C., and they either could use 
the boat as a hotel or use the dorm- 
itories of the University of Mary- 
land. Coming over, they could have 
classes in English each morning so 
they could all speak English by the 
time they arrived. The invitation 
appeared to meet with enthusiastic 
reception but no decision will be 
made until the next Congress meets. 


The Congress week ended with an 
official dinner at the Liesinger Stadt- 
keller on Saturday evening. Jas. I. 
Hambleton and my wife and I were 
honored by places at the head table 
representing the United States. 


Thus ended the XVI International 
Beekeeping Congress, doubtless one 
of the best International Congresses 
held anywhere in the world. Since 
it was our first Congress, we were, 
of course, unable to make compari- 
sons. But it is extremely difficult 
to imagine a Congress in a finer set- 
ting, with meeting halls and accommo- 
dations any better, and with a pro- 
gram of talks and tours that would 
surpass those of the XVI Interna- 
tional Congress. 


Emil Planckh, President of the XVI 


vide 1.3 pounds per capita and honey 
had to be spread thinly until the 1955 
crop was harvested. It should be 
realized that it is often difficult and 
expensive for a product once it has 
disappeared from the market, to gain 
public attention when it reappears. 


Changes in our national economy, 
in the size of the honey crop, in eat- 
ing habits and in distribution of the 
national income will affect honey 
markets. If the signs of the times 
can be properly read, and beekeepers 
can make adjustments, beekeeping 
will be a profitable occupation.— 
(From Canadian Beekeepers Council 
News—From C. K. Nesby, 
ton.) 


Edmon- 


Congress, and the Austrian Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, are to be congrat- 
ulated on the great task which they 
performed so well in sponsoring the 
Congress. Special mention also should 
be made of Dr. Ferdinand Bruckner, 
Secretariate of the Congress and also 
Secretary of the Austrian Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, for the huge amount 
of work and time devoted to the con- 
gress. And to Austrians as a people, 
we say that your courtesy is the 
best we have seen anywhere we have 
been in the world. 


Attending a Congress is a rich 
experience for anyone who attends. 
It is a real education in many ways; 
it is a pleasure; and the many con- 
tacts made with beekeepers and re- 
searchers throughout the world make 
the time and expense of such a trip 
worthwhile. I sincerely hope that 
when the VXII International Bee- 
keeping Congress convenes in Rome, 
Italy, in the cooler months of Fall 
in 1958, there will be a large delega- 
tion attending the United 
States. Because you will enjoy it, 
you will find it time and money well 
spent, and you, like Marjorie and I 
this summer, will have a trip of a 
life time. 


from 


And, if and when the Invernational 
Congress decides to come to America, 
we are going to have to go all out 
together to provide as fine a program 
as we enjoyed in Vienna, to furnish 
the accommodations and meeting halls 
the like of which we saw there, and 
to entertain in the courteous manner 
a large group of people from abroad 
in the way we were entertained in 
Austria. Honestly, it was marvelous; 
it was interesting and educational; 
it was fun—simply said, it was 
something that we shall never forget. 
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ET'S GET TOGETHER 









































Norfolk County (Mass.) Nov. 5, 
Walpole 

The regular meeting of the Nor- 
folk County Association will be held 
at 8:00 P.M. Monday evening, No- 
vember 5 in the Norfolk County 
Agricultural School, Walpole, Mass. 
An interesting program has been 
planned. Visitors are weleome. 

Betty Ann Fisher, 

Publicity 





Eastern Missouri, Nov. 6th, Clayton 

The Eastern Missouri Association 
will hold its election of officers, Tues- 
day, November 6th, in connection with 
the regular meeting. Visitors are in- 
vited to attend. The meeting will be 
on the second floor of the St. Louis 
County Court House in Clayton. 

Louis C. Lueddecke, Pres. 





Alberta Association, Nov. 13th and 14th, 
Calgary 

The 23rd annual convention of the 
Alberta Association will be held at 
the Stampeder Hotel, in Calgary, 
November 13 and 14. The line-up of 
speakers and beekeeper discussions 
makes this year’s convention look 
like one of those conventions you 
should not miss. 

Westerners are noted for their hos- 
pitality, and when Westerners en- 
tertain in the Stampede City, in the 
Stampeder Hotel, you can’t miss hav- 
ing a worth-while time. 

A cordial invitation to visitors 
South of. the Border is extended. The 
weather may be cold, but the welcome 
will be warm. So bring a carload to 
the Alberta Beekeepers’ Convention. 

J. W. Edmunds 

Supervisor of Apiculture 





Iowa Annual, Nov. 15th and 16th, Ames 
The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
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Learn 


at Ames on November 15 and 16 in 
conjunction with the Iowa Horti- 
cultural Society and other affiliated 
organizations. A producer program is 
being offered which, it is hoped, will 
encourage attendance by producers 
who are interested in the latest op- 
erational methods. 

F. B. Paddock 

Extension Apiarist 





Central New Jersey, Nov. 16th, Freehold 
The Central New Jersey Associa- 
tion will meet at the Monmouth Coun- 
ty Extension Service building, 20 
Court, St., Freehold, at 7:30 p.m., 
Friday, November 16th. There will 
be a showing of a bee and pollination 
film followed by a question and ans- 
wer period. Visitors are welcome. 
Forrest Campbell. 





Wyoming, Nov. 16th-17th, Worland 
The Annual Meeting of the Wyom- 
ing Association will be in Worland, 
November 16th and 17th at the 
Washakie Hotel. A large part of 
the program will be devoted to honey 
house sanitation and personnel from 
the Pure Food and Drug Division are 
meeting with us to formulate a pro- 
gram. 

Walter M. Fliegner, Pres. 





Worcester County (Mass.) Nov. 17th, 
Natural History Museum 


The first indoor meeting of the 
Worcester County Association will be 
at the Natural History Museum, No- 
vember 17th, with a pot luck supper 
at 6:30, followed by our business 
meeting. A great big thanks to all 
our hosts and hostesses of the out- 
door meetings from all of us. Every 
one is invited to join with us this 
season inside. 

A. W. Rozenas 

Publicity 





Westchester County (New York) 
Nov. 18th, New Rochelle 


The Westchester County Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting at the 
Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. on Sun- 
day, November 18th, at 2:30 P.M. 

At this meeting, we will have our 


and Mix 


in ‘56 


“Annual Honey Show.” Each mem- 
ber may have an entry in the fol- 
lowing classes: 

1. Light, Amber and Dark extracted 
honey in one Ib. jars. 


2. Chunk and Comb Honey. 
3. Rendered Beeswax in any shape 
or form. 

Ribbons will be awarded for first, 
second and third prizes in each class, 
and special prizes for honorable men- 
tions. 

A Poster Contest will be held again 
this year. Each child accompanied by 
a member is required to bring one 
poster. It can be drawn, painted or 
pasted, on anything pertaining to 
bees or honey. Special awards will 
be given to them. 

Let’s all come out and make this 
an enjoyable afternoon. Visitors are 
welcomed. Refreshments will be 
served. 


Mrs. Alfred Roth, Pub. 





Middlesex County (Mass.), Nov. 24th, 
Waltham 


“The next meeting of the MID- 
DLESEX COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
will be held on Saturday, November 
24, at the Waltham Field Station. 
There will be a pot-luck supper at 
6:30 P.M., followed by a business 
meeting. Speaker of the evening will 
be Harold Swasey of Warren, Mase. 
who will speak on the “Anatomy of 
the Queen Bee.” Visitors welcome. 

On October 27th approximately 100 
members and guests gathered to en- 
joy the catered banquet which opened 
our fall and winter season. The mem- 
bers were privileged to hear a talk 
by Frank R. Shaw, Assoc. Professor 
of Entomology and Beekeeping at the 
University of Mass.” 

L. C. Proctor 

Corres. Sec’y. 


Utah State, Nov. 30th and Dec. 
Salt Lake City 


Utah State Association will hold 
their annual meeting in Salt Lake 
City on November 30 and December 
lst. The place and complete program 
are not yet established but there will 
be a prominent out of state person- 
ality to highlight the two-day affair. 


Ist, 
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To this thriving harbor ships come from every point of the compass. Set sail for Long Beach and 


American Beekeeping Federation 


Convention 
Beekeepers—Plan to attend the 
American Beekeeping Federation 


Convention and enjoy a vacation at 
the same time. The site of the 1957 
Convention—the dates of which are 
January 28th to February 1, 1957— 
is Long Beach, California. The Lafay- 
ette Hotel located at Broadway and 
Atlantic Boulevard will be the con- 
vention headquarters. 


Long Beach is conveniently located 
near all the major attractions of 
Southern California. Disneyland, 
Marineland, Knott’s Berry Farm, and 
Catalina Island to name but a few. 


The Los Angeles County Beekeep- 
ers Association, which is acting as 
host for the convention, is working 
very hard to provide an entertaining 
time for all who are able to attend. 
Ray Reed is Chairman of the Ar- 
rangements Committee. 


We hope to see you in Long Beach, 
California, in ’57. 


Hood Littlefield 
Arrangements Committee 
Los Angeles Association 


WHERE WILL YOU BE ? ? ? 
At Federation Convention time? 

If you are interested in bees, a 
commercial honey producer, shipper 
of package bees and queens, a dealer 
in bee supplies, or a honey packer, 
you should be in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, January 28th through Febru- 
ary Ist, 1957. 

Most of us are in business because 
we like what we are doing but to be 
realistic, we must also recognize that 
our business, in order to continue, 
must be profitable. To bring about a 
greater concentration of thought in 
the direction of making our industry 
more profitable, we have selected 
the convention theme “Economics of 
Beekeeping.” All segments of our 
great industry are directly, or in- 
directly affected by the economic 
status of the others. 

Make your plans now to visit Cali- 
fornia in January. You will receive 
Western Hospitality at its very best, 
You will enjoy the golden sunshine of 
Southern California and the geo- 
graphical setting of California’s great 
convention city, Long Beach. There 
will be tours, sight seeing trips and 
opportunities to visit Hollywood, 


the Federation Convention, Jan. 28th to Feb. Ist. 


A special program is planned for 
the ladies and a great deal of the 
time taken up for the sessions of the 
convention, which they might not 
wish to attend, will give them op- 
portunities to enjoy time for per- 
sonal shopping or moments of re- 
laxation by the sea. Surely no wom- 
en could resist this invitation. 


You cannot afford to miss the 
timely programs which will be pre- 
sented as personal talks plus round 
table discussions, which proved so 
interesting last year at Biloxi. Re- 
ports will be given of the Interna- 
tional Congress which was held last 
summer in Vienna. A review of the 
Research program for our industry: 
What has been done on marketing and 
a projection of the future; some of 
the problems to overcome in export- 
ing honey; plus, sparkling talks to 
stir your imagination, make you 
think, and thus bring about directives 
which will continue to advance our 
great beekeeping industry, to its 
rightful place in our Modern Agri- 
culture World. 


Howard Foster 
Chairman, Program Committee 





The program is planned to be of 
major interest to commercial bee- 
keepers on Friday, Nov. 30 and will 
interest hobby beekeepers most on 
Saturday, Dec. 1st. The annual ban- 
quet will be held Friday evening. For 
details, contact Mrs. Clarice S. Mil- 
ler Secretary, 67 E. 33rd., So. Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
Mrs. Clarice E. 
Secretary 


Miller 


Oregon State, Nov. 30th and Dec. Ist, 
Oregon State College 


By popular request, the Oregon 
State Association is holding its 1956 
Annual Convention on the campus of 
Oregon State College again this year. 
Meetings will be in the Food Tech- 
nology Building, as we did last year. 
Meeting dates are November 30th and 
December ist. Everyone interested 
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in bees and beekeeping is welcome 
to attend. 

Oliver Petty 

Secretary 





Washington State, Dec. 7th and 8th, 
Yakima 

The Washington State Association 
will hold their annual convention at 
Yakima on December 7th and 8th in 
the Chinook Hotel. The banquet will 
be Dec. 7th at 6:00 p.m. 

Mrs. Glen Mller, Sec’y 





New Association and Officers 

The Central Jersey Branch of the 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association 
was organized on August 17th and 
the new organization has elected the 
following officers: Chairman, Ray- 
mond Dix, Lakewood; First Vice 
Chairman, Henry Vogel, Old Bridge; 
Second Vice Chairman, Edgar Bunch, 


Jamesburg; Third Vice Chairman, 
Hans Popenhagen, Colts Neck; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Forest Camp- 
bell, Woodbridge. 

Forest Campbell 

Sec’y.-Treas. 


Iu Memoriam 


Ivan Rawson 

From Dr. Frank Shaw, Amherst, 
we learn of the death of Ivan Raw- 
son, 66, of Dublin Road, Richmond, 
Mass. He was a native of Yorkshire, 
England, but came here with his 
parents when he was an infant. Fol- 
lowing graduation in Pittsfield he 
entered beekeeping as a_ business. 
Ivan was a state Deputy Apiary In- 
spector for years and was well known 
in the New England area. He was 
also a supply dealer. 
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. . 
In Appreciation! 
Once again permit us to say,— “Thank 
You, for your wonderful patronage.” 
Through the years there have been 
many ups and downs for most of us, 
but certainly our ups have out-weighed 
our downs mainly because of your con- 
fidence in our humble efforts to serve 
you fairly, and to the best of our abili- 


ties. Our great desire is for a contin- 
uation of our past pleasant relation- 
ships. We rejoice in your success with 


our products. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Macon, Miss., U. S. A. 











IN SEASON OR 
OUT OF SEASON 


Large or Small Orders 
of 


60 Ib. Honey Cans 


Your Friend 
is 
The Conneaut Can Co. 
Conneaut, Ohio 





CAUCASIAN 


Package Bees and Queens 
for 1957 


Howard Weaver 


Navasota, Texas 








BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 


Science is international. So is Bee 
World, a scientific journal published 
monty by the Bee Research Associa- 
tion. Editor Dr. Eva Crane. 


Subscription $3 a year 
Sample Copy 10c 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 











ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 
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Editorial . .. 





Is Beekeeping Keeping Pace? 


The Wall Street Journal recently in 
its “Commodity Letter” stated that in 
decades ahead, food plenty could turn 
to near-scarcity. To feed 1975’s big- 
ger, more prosperous. population, 
Federal prophets say, the nation will 
need 33 per cent more livestock and 
livestock products and 22 per cent 
more crops. All told, a 27-per-cent 
boost in farm output is rated necess- 
ary by 1975. Since crop lands can’t 
expand much, the experts figure 
science will have to wring more 
bountiful yields from each acre and 
otherwise step up farm efficiency. 


No reference is made to bees and 
honey in this report, but it is natural 
to assume that they do fit into this 
general forecast. It is reported that 
eaters are expected to demand 40 per 
cent more vegetables and 35 per cent 
more fruits and tree nuts. So between 
the pollination of fruits and other 
crops, and the feeding of 33 per cent 
more livestock, the future for bee- 
keeping would appear ensured and 
bright. All this in addition to the 
potential marketing possibilities in a 
bigger, more prosperous population. 


But, is beekeeping keeping pace 
with the bigger, prosperous 
population and its food requirements? 
The answer definitely is NO! 


more 


Since the peak of the war years, 
our number of colonies has reduced 
by 600,000 to an estimated 5,315,000 


in 1956, according to U.S.D.A. Our 
honey crop, of course, varies with 
weather and crop conditions from 


year to year, but generally has re- 
duced to 225 million or less pounds 
(213,719,000 pounds in 1956). While 
other agriculture have 
made important strides in machinery 
end methods, increased production per 
acre, and in marketing, little progress 
in these fields can be noted in the 
bee and heney industry. 


branches of 


If the bee and honey industry is 
to match strides with the rest of agri- 
culture—if the beekeeping industry 
is to maintain its place in our national 
economy—if honey is to keep its 





place on the tables of the American 
homes, it is apparent that we are 
going to have to get busy—busier 
than we are at present. 


This is not to imply that progress 
has not been made nor that we are 
not going forward. The American 
Honey Institute is doing a remarkable 
work with the funds it has available 
to keep honey before the eyes of the 
American consumer. The American 
Beekeeping Federation has made real 
progress in its honey promotion and 
marketing efforts, and has obtained 
additional funds for honey research, 
but to our knowledge, the additional 
funds promised for research on pol- 
lination and on honey handling have 
not been forthcoming. 


Through the Honey Council of 
America in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Honey Packers and Dealers 
Association, the check-off plan holds 
great promise for further progress 
IF producers and packers get behind 
this worthy plan to raise funds for 
promotion and research. 


Each of us needs to ask ourself 
this question, “Am I doing my part 
as a member of the bee and honey 
industry?” For, until a lot more can 
answer in the affirmative, we are 
not going to make the progress that 
the rest of agriculture is making. 


How can I do my part as a member 
of the bee and honey industry? There 
are many ways but a few are funda- 
mental. Become a member of your 
local, state and national organization, 
and be an active member. Support 
the work of The American Honey 
Institute. Join the check-off plan. 
Produce a good, clean product and 
market it properly. Use honey on your 
own table and daily tell others how 
gocd it is. These are the things which 
each of us should do from the grass 
roots of the entire industry and, by 
so doing, the leaders of the industry, 
through their various organizations, 
will be more than able to take care of 
the rest of the task of keeping apace 
with agriculture and a bigger, more 
prosperous population. 


American Bee Journal 











Carniolan 
and 
Caucasian 





1956 season closing and I desire to 
thank all my customers for their pa- 
tronage and patience in delayed or- 
ders caused by early drouth, fire and 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly Spraying 
encountered in Florida. Preparing 
for increased output in 1957. Book- 
ing orders now. Not too late to re- 
place old failing queens with young 
laying queens. Queens $1.30 each air 
mailed. $2.00 to foreign countries. 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 87 La Belle, Florida 














HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXKAHACHIE TEXAS 








Italian 
PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
Let us plan with you for 1957 —- 


The Wilbanks Apiaries, Claxton, Ga. 














We Work Your Beeswax 
and Purchase All Grades 
of Honey. 

We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 
WRITE FOR MUTH’S FREE CATALOG 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 
Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 


Glenn, Calif. 








For the Best 


Package Bees and Queens 


Write or Contact 
Any of the Following Members 
of the CALIFORNIA BEE BREEDERS ASSN. 


Arthur Banta, Los Molinos Calif. 
H. R. Bowen, Williams Calif. 
Lloyd Fox, Box 492, Fair Oaks Calif. 
Foster Apiaries, Colusa Calif. 
C. F. Koehnen & Sons, Glenn Calif. 


Lohman Bee Co., Rt. 2, Box 2711, Loomis, Calif. 


A. F. Miller, P. O. Box 54, Williams Calif. 
Homer E. Park, Palo Cedro Calif. 
E. H. Ryon & Son, Box 56, Durham Calif. 
John S. Shackelford, Rio Oso Calif. 
Geo. E. Smith & Son, Rt. 4, Box 59, 

Yuba City Calif. 
Don J. Strachan, Rt. 2, Yuba City Calif. 


Eugene Walker, Rt. 2, Box 201, Live Oak, Calif. 
M. C. West, Rt. 1, Box 279A, Winters Calif. 




















American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming Magasine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try. Non-fancy. Est. 1931. 3 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Misseur! 





No More Queens This Season. 


We will enlarge our queen yards for 
1957. For quality queens, remember 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie Louisiana 
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Moving? 


For prompt change of address, please 
notify us six weeks beforehand; 
otherwise, some issues may miss you. 
Also, some back copies may not be 
available. 

Be sure to send both your OLD AD- 
DRESS and your new address, in- 
cluding the postal zone number. If 
possible, just return the mailing label 
from a recent copy of the American 
Bee Journal. 


Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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The Market Place .. . 











BEES AND QUEENS 





MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN queens— 
$1.25. After June Ist, $1.00. bert S. 
Childs, 3221 Garden Dr., Knoxville 18, Tenn. 





PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS for 1957. 

Two good races — Dadant’s Starline Hy- 
brids and our regular strain. Alamance Bee 
Company, Graham, N. 








FOR SALE 


ROYAL JELLY in capsules. Each contotns 
1 Royal Jelly, 5 mg. Vitamin B, 

. Calcium Pantothenate. Ly 5 , & 0 
$1.50 to beekeepers. Retails for org Prai- 
rie View Honey Co., 12303 Twelfth St., De- 
troit 6, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 

Queen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Enterprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California. 


FOR SALE—Complete bee outfit, home, 

honey house and 28 registered locations 
in southeastern Montana. Real_ cheap. 
Good reasons for selling. H. L. Brother- 
son, Wyola, Montana. 


FOR SALE—130 estentes of bees, whole or 
in part. Inspected. 10-frame standard 

size hives with one super, $10. Isaac S. 

Diller, 3437 S.W. 29th St., Miami, Fla. 


new and 
Harlan, 





PAPER "CARTONS for sixties, 
a Old Taylor Honey Co., 
owa 





BEE OUTFIT FOR SALE—This | year it pro- 

duced 1600 packages, 4000 extra queens, 
2200 nuclei and 20,000 pounds of honey. 
Box O.K., c/o American Bee Journal. 


BEES, SALES—300 colonies, 200 stores, long 
established sales. Good outlet for big 
Roy Mayhew, Hiseville, Ky. 





producer. 











HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WE ARE PAYING top market prices for 


beeswax. Ship to - one sf Kod lants: 
Sioux City, Iowa; ne 
Texas; Waycross. icecraie’ p-— Me, 
fornia. Sioux Honey Association, 509-11 


Plymouth St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 
honey. Let us ship you the containers. 

Sell us tad poner or CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 

eee and Comb ‘Foundation, Onsted 
ich. 


HONEY WANTED—AIll 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 

PANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., 
Angeles 22, Calif. 








grades and vari- 





WANTED—Honey and beeswax. State what 
— a 5 <=" ienene Roscoe F. ixson 
undee, 





Copy for this department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each § 
month preceding date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should 
be so stated when advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising — 16 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must guarantee them 
free from disease or certificate of -— 
tion from authorized inspector he 
conditions should be stated to insure 
that buyer is fully informed. 











WANTED—Clover honey. 
better. Clarence W. Vogel, 
Ohio. 


Grade white or 
Plymouth 


WANTED—Buckwheat comb honey, as well 





as individually packed clover honey 
‘Hunks.” Send sample. State quantity, 
price. Andre Prost, Inc., 150 Front St., 


New York 5, N. Y. 


























CASH PAID for honey in all grades. Sub- 
mit sample. Schultz Honey Farms, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 
HONEY FOR SALE 
WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 
WANTED 
WANTED—Eight frame full depth hive 
bodies, wit or without frames. Also 
need a Diamond Spinner for cappings. 
Charley W. Moosman, Box 303, Valentine, 
Nebr. 
WANTED—Bees and equipment to _ run 
them. 8 or 10 frame. State price. Must 


be in Illinois. 
Melvin, Il. 


Schneider Honey Farms, 








SUPPLIES 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation 
metal oem, veils and gloves, carloads in 
-. tery ‘Sf shipments, save 20% TER 
., CLARKSON, KY 








BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

sup ~») td, 500 free. Hodgson Bee 
Suppl 565—13th Ave., New West- 
saiaster, BY 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt = 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up yy If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by lett- 
ing us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





WANTED—Honey, amber or light, in an 
amount. Send sample for Prices. Hol- 
land Honey Cake Co., Holland, 
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POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





COMMERCIAL HONEY PRODUCER has 

ermanent position open for good reli- 
able experienced beekeeper. Good future 
for a good man. Box FHC, c/o American 
Bee Journal. 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
balonce 


color, 


embodying 


simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, 


Wisconsin 








SEEDS AND TREES 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. 
x request. Pellett Gardens, 
owa. 


Catalogue 
Atlantic 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PLAIN or WAVYWIRED foundation. Bees- 
wax rendered and purchased. Wax 
Workers, Ithaca, N. Y. 





KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR. 
NAL, published in English by the Bhupen 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth, Dist. 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-. or S.15/-, or $2.25 yearly. 
Sample copy, post free, Rs. 4g/-, or S$.2/6 
or 40c (International money order). Pay- 
ment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





BEES removed from house or tree to hive 
without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
property, honey and bees with my method. 
end $2 for details. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Lawson, Mo. 





Make your own FACTORY TYPE HIVES 

and SUPERS with SAMSON CORNER 
JOINTS. Only a bench saw and hand tools 
required. Our low cost Copyrighted BLUE 
PRINTS and INSTRUCTIONS cover every- 
thing and can save you many dollars. 
— for full details. E. R. Taylor, Malcom, 
owa. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi. 
cult to secure information about shee 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEE 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
$1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


3 








buy and use 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


iight tuberculosis 


$$ 























American Bee Journal 











Sue Nee Says . - 


Have Your Beeswax Made 


Into Sue Bee Foundation 





To save you more money take advantage of the low exchange prices on SUE BEE 
FOUNDATION. The most modern equipment and the extra-special hand inspection of 
each sheet gives you the finest foundation. SUE BEE FOUNDATION is available in all 
regular sizes and can be made in any special size or weight the beekeeper may desire. 
SUE BEE Wired Foundation is made with corrugated, hard steel, vertical wires to give 
positive support to the combs. SUE BEE Cut Comb and Thin Surplus Foundation is 
made of light, fragrant wax; sure to attract the bees and please the most discriminating 
beekeeper. ALL SUE BEE FOUNDATION IS MADE OF PURE BEESWAX. 


Write for a copy of the low working rates. 


If you need wooden goods, now is the time to buy. Spend your time this winter profitably nailing 
frames and supers. Next summer will be too late to start wishing for extra supers to secure all the honey 
available to your bees. We handle Leahy Woodenware, all top quality at a fair price. We do not have utility 
grade or second grade merchandise. When you buy consider quality, then price, as a measure of value. 


Standard Brood Frames _.$12.25 per 100 
Standard Hive Bodies ._ 9.25 per 5 
5%” Supers, empty _... 5.95 per 5 
65s” Supers, empty _.. 6.95 per 5 
Wood Covers , 6.15 per 5 
SUE BEE Outside White Paint -$ 4.95 per gallon 
SUE BEE Aluminum Paint __ 4.35 per gallon 


We shall indeed appreciate the opportunity to serve you and assure you 
personal attention and prompt shipment. 


Sioux Honey Association 
Sioux City, lowa 


Lima, Ohio Rogers, Texas Tacoma, Washington 


Colton, California Waycross, Georgia 
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DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 
Reg. U.S. Wicht’s|  Three-Band- 


Pat. Off. Italians. 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 











FRAMESPACERS 
The finest thing ever offered beekeepe 


STOLLER'$ 


See your dealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 





LITTLE’S APIARIES 
source of ORIGINAL John M. 
Davis ITALIAN QUEENS 

1-24 25-99 100-up 

$1.25 $1.15 


Producers of ROYAL JELLY 
P. O. Box 122, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


ONLY 











FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 


ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 








HOLLOPETER’S ITALIANS 


Bred for Hardiness, Long Life, 
Working Qualities 


Queens $1.00 each 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 











CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in com- 
mon with their neighbors in the U.S. If 
you are interested in bee activities “No 
of the Border,” send us your subscript 
nor, & Subscription pried $1.75 per voor 
n U. 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 





THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens. 
Three-banded Italians only. 
Remember—tThrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please. 
Write for prices. 

W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 








Select Italians 


QUEENS 


Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 
Route 1, Box 279-A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 








Crops and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 


Crops—As this is being written 
on October 24 the crop is practically 
over except for a little late flow of 
asters, bitterweed and perhaps some 
light flows in California and Florida. 

A release by the Department of 
Agriculture indicates a sixteen per 
cent drop in crop and we do not be- 
lieve that such crop as has been har- 
vested since will add anything ap- 
preciable to the total. There have 
been aster, goldenrod, and hearts- 
flows in a number of sections 
but most of these have only helped to 
build colonies to shape with 
stores for winter. 

A’l in all, crop conditions are about 
as reported a month ago. Govern- 
ment reports show Florida much 
ahead of last year, Georgia also of 
course, of failure in 1955. 
Other states showing fairly good re- 
turns are Idaho, the Dakotas, and 
practically all of the southern areas 
east of the Mississippi River. Ten- 
nessee, particularly, Kentucky 
have done very well. 

In all the rest of the country, with 
the exception of Oregon and Wash- 
ington which are much ahead of last 
year, the flow has been much less, 
although California almost equalled 
last year’s crop by the Government 
report. 

Probably there is not as 
white honey as last year 
very slow and mixed flows in many 
sections. However, the honey com- 
pares quite well in flavor with any 
previous season. Tupelo honey pro- 
ducers had an excellent year and good 
prices, whereas producers 
in general harvested a light crop. 


ease 


proper 


because 


and 


much 
owing to 


sourwood 


Prices—Prices by the buyers have 
continued to “drag” along but bee- 
keepers as a general rule are not in- 
clined to sell below at least last year’s 
prices. We have reports of two Mon- 
tana cars moving at 15% cents and 
two Nebraska cars at 15 cents. In 
general, however, most sales are 
around 14 cents, with a tendency to- 
wards a half cent in western 
areas. European demand seems to 
be good and we have no idea of 
assuming that prices in the United 
States will be any less than they 
were a year ago. Canadian produc- 
tion was probably equal or slightly 


more 





Honey Wanted—“""" and less than 


car. Top Prices. 


C. W. Aeppler Co., 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 





more than last year but no doubt 
they will have to procure extra honey 
from the states in order to carry 
them through the selling season. On 
the whole, 
last year’s prices or an advance over 
last year’s prices should not rule 
in view of the 30 million pounds less 
produced this year. 

Condition of 


we can see no reason why 


bees—In practically 
condition of bees seems to 
be satisfactory, although in the very 
heavy drought areas of the central 
west and extending into the plains 
there has been no flow to carry the 
bees into a prosperous condition as 
to stores for winter. In the north- 
eastern areas the heavy rains inter- 
fered with fall flows which probably 
would have been very excellent other- 
but likely have gathered 
enough to put them in good shape. 
There are few suggestions on 
food being needed but on the whole 
going into winter in good 
condition although the long warm 
fall has tended to reduce stores by 
the increased activity of the bees. 
Honey Plants—The entire southern 
part of the country has had desirable, 
although not entirely sufficient, rains 
and honey plants look excellent, as 
they do up the Atlantic Coast and 
throughout eastern sections of the 
country, including the New England 
states and throughout all provinces 
of Canada. Rains have been quite 
sufficient in the Northwest, and even 
with lighter rainfall in California, 
conditions there and even in the 
mountains do look satisfactory. 


In the Central West, however, con- 
ditions are different as the drought 
has held on persistently and this 
condition exists into all of the Plains 
states, Texas and even into Colorado, 
Utah and New Mexico. It is a ques- 
tion whether the in these 
areas will be able to revive in time 
for a crop next year, although, of 
course, this does not refer to the 
irrigated areas which are an excep- 
tion in themselves. 

On the whole, it would seem that 
the moderately average crop will 
move readily in the market at satis- 
factory prices, that bees are going 
into winter in fairly good condition, 
and that the honey plants on the 
whole promise well for next year, 
particularly in the East, the South 
and the Northwest. 


all cases, 


wise, bees 


bees are 


clovers 


American Bee Journal 





WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 


Large Leather-Colored Three-Banded 
QUALITY SUPREME 
Certificate with each shipment 

1-9 Air Mail 
10-99 Air Mail 
100 Up Air Mail ___. 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 
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See you ” 
at the 


Polis! 


Something about Election Day 
that makes everyone your friend. 
Folks you know and folks you 
never saw will stop you and joke 
and chat. All day long they’ll be 
asking “‘Voted yet?”’ 4 
Be sure you can ia: 

answer “Sure did!” fg: 


Package Bees and 
Queens 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Moreauville, La. 


Phone 2415 


“ 
4 




















Are You Losing Beeswax? 


We render old combs, cappings, 
and slumgum for beekeepers. Our 
steam wax presses get every avail- 
able ounce of wax out of this mate- 
rial. Send for terms. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
Paris, Texas — Hahira, Georgia 


onanpe on Capping Melter 


Small beekeepers, let us solve your 
capping problem this year. Un- 
cap direct into this small tank 
which will melt the cappings, 
which then run into the wax 
separator where the wax and 
honey are separated. This saves 
all of your wax and honey, the 

aia a  Covees job is completed over night and 

STEAM CONNECTION dary UNTIL MELTED you have a solid cake of wax and 
all of the honey. 


ware ay 
6 RESERVOIR 


A practical item manufactured only by us for nearly 20 years. Many hun- 
dreds in use. Copper bottoms transmit heat rapidly, often pays for itself the 
first season in wax and honey saved. Melter and one wax separator sells for 


only $17.50. 


Write for catalog describing this and other items not found in other catalogs. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 





No more Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens for balance of this 
season. Look out again for our Starline ad in 1957. 


GARON’S 3-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY for balance of season; 
PRICES— 1-24 _95c 25-99__90c 100-up__ 85c 


Queens clipped and/or marked if desired, free. 


GARON BEE COMPANY — Donaldsonville, La. 











BEE SUPPLIES 
Since 1886 


Brood Frames with Eyelets 


One-Piece Covers and Bottoms 
Send for 1956 Catalogue 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 -S.E. 82nd AVE. PORTLAND 66, ORE. 











November, 1956 











The MASTER Electric Uncapping 
Knife 


Ruggedly built for rugged service. Adjust 
able to your individual heat requirement. 


Your dealer stocks them. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


co 2904 Colorado Avenue 
Price $14.25 Santa Monica, Calif. 

















“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 











Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 
The Push Button Bee Smoker 
@ no sparks 
$129 plus freight ® no heat 
at your dealer's ® no fire hazard 
® a puff’s enough 








Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
*Trademark 





Rustad 











CONTAINER PRICES 


GLASS JARS 


li Plain 
For the remainder of the season you may have : per rey oa $1.05 


our queens subject to supply, at reduced prices: ’ per case 1.39 .. 1.05 
per case 95 i. a 


" Se ee 
Regular stock Island Hybrids ‘ on eed 6 . & 


1 oS... .85 each 1.10 each SQUARE JAR FOR CHUNK HONEY 
2% Ib. 12 1.22 
25 - 99 75 each 1.00 each ~a re $ 


100 up .65 each .90 each TIN CANS AND PAILS 


60 Ib. can — 3” screw top — bulk 66c 

These are the same queens we have supplied all 60 Ib. cans — 3” screw top — per case 24 $16.75 

season. This offer is to close our yards without 5 Ib. pails — with bails — per case 50 $ 7.65 
a carry over. 10 Ib. pails — with bails — per case 50 $11.25 


QUEENS: QUEENS: 


CASH DISCOUNT 


5% on $ 50.00 orders 
10% on $100.00 orders 


ROSSMAN APIARIES AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. Boyd, Wisconsin 


“They Produce” 

















HONEY — Wont To SELL or BUY? 


As a service to our readers (no responsibility) we will list your honey with 
your description and amount for SALE 


Or we will print your requirements for honey you want to BUY. 
If we know of anyone wanting to buy or to sell we will put you in touch 


with them. 
Write— AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 











American Bee Journal 











Throughout the World 
“ROOT” is Synonymous with Quality 


In German: Qualitat 
In French: Qualite 
In Spanish: Calidad 


CANADA 


Language is no Barrier to the Wide 


Reputation of Root Quality ... 


. .. Whether it Be 
Uncapping Knives 


The famous Root uncapping machine 
shown here will uncap three to five 
:ombs per minute. The steam heated 
blade vibrates back and forth at the 
rate of 700 to 900 strokes per minute 
and makes a clean cut rapidly. Root 
dealers also feature steam, electric, 
and plain hand operated uncapping 
knives at economical prices. 


Extractors 


Whether you choose a 2 or 45 frame Root 
extractor, all are built for rugged durability 
and maximum efficiency. Combs are thor- 
oughly extracted and there never is a film of 
honey remaining in the cells. The lever con- 
trol provides floating acceleration and allows 
the extractor to gain speed without damag- 
ing the combs. Write for free folder on 
extracting equipment called, “More Honey 
Through Modern Extracting Equipment.” 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 





Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Ge rR ee > 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 

313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

BEC 50-51-52 -54-55-56 


You Get 


Something Extra 


Lewis-Dadant Beeware 


© 
Consider— 
ROT PROOFING 


See that hive up there, with two bodies and all 
those nice supers? Some crop too don’t you think? 
Just how many years will that equipment last to 
do the job? That’s where Rot Proofing enters the 
story — Rot Proofed Hives and Supers have a long 
useful life. All Lewis-Dadant hive bodies, super 
shells, cover rims, and bottomboards are treated with 
laboratory controlled, rot proofing compound. On 
flat grain it goes in %th inch; on end grain as much 
as 3 inches. It’s a prime coat so only one coat of 
regular paint is needed. Protects against decay, 
termites, rot fungicides. Rain won’t leach it out. 
Repels water. You gain a lot with Lewis-Dadant 
Rot Proofed Equipment. 
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For BLUE RIBBON 
COMB HONEY 


Use Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 


Fragrant, pure, choice beeswax; thin and 
clear; tasty, delicate; downright good. Cus- 
tomers always come back for more. 





Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, 


ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 
Lynchburg, Virginie 
180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 


1010 W. Austin Street 
Paris, Texas 


721 West O'Connell St. 
Watertown, Wis. 








